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A COUNTRY SCHOOL, 





Pretty and pale and tired, 

She sits in her stiff-backed chair, 
While the blazing summer sun 

Shines in on her soft brown hair ; 
And the little brook without, 

That she hears through the open door, 
Mocks with its murmur cool 

Hard bench and dusty floor. 


It seems such an endless round— 
rammar and A, 5 
bp and + a sums ; 
e stupid geo; vy: 
When, from teac ~~ little Jem, 
Not one of them cares a straw 
Whether “ John” isin any ¥ case,” 
Or Kansas in Omaha. 


For Jemmy’s bare brown feet 

Are aching to wade in the stream, 
Where the trout to hie luring bait 

Shall leap with a quick, bright gleam ; 
And hie teacher's blue eyes stray 

To the flowers on the desk hard by, 
Till her thoughts have followed her eyes 

With a half-unconscious sigh. 


Her heart outrans the clock, 

As she smells their faint, sweet scent ; 
But when have time and heart 

Their measure in unison blent ? 
Py ame jens oa or lag, 

e your shadow on the grass, 

That lingers far behind, 

Or flies when you fain would pass. 


Have patience, restlees Jem, 
The stream and the fish will wait; 


wn the winding road, by the gate, 
Under the willow's shade, al 
Stands some one with freeher flowers. 
So turn to your books again, 
And keep love for the after-hours. 





ELEMENTARY READING. 


BY N. A. CALKINS, ASST. SUPERINTENDENT. 


Children learn naturally when the order 
of their progress is from the familiar to 
that which is unfamiliar—from the known 
to the kindred unknown. Thisis the order 
in which nature leads them while learning 
to speak, read and write their mother 
tongue. Wordsare first learned as audible 
signs, or names of familiar objects, actions 
and qualities, by means of conversation. 
Thus they become known to children as 
sound-symbols for things, acts, etc. These 
words are learned as wholes, at once, and 
not by first learning their elementary 
sounds, or their letters. By this manner 
children gradually become familiar with 
more and more words until they are able 
to use the spoken langu with facility. 
Now, these words are employed as audible 
signs of Sone, and, as such signs, the 
words themselves receive but little atten- 
tion from the child, as it uses them in con- 
versation ; while the ideas represented by 
them are made chief in importance. 

The true order of learning the visible 
signs of objects corresponds with the nat- 
ural order of learning the audible signs. 
Therefore the child’s first step in learning 
to read is, to become familiar with the vis- 
ible signs, or printed words, which repre- 
sent the spoken words, or audible signs al- 
ready known by it. The child uses a large 
number of words, which it knows by the 
ear, when the first step is taken in learning 
words by sight. These known words are 
the ones most appropriate for the first les- 
s®ns in reading. As the ideas represented 
by spoken words hold the chief place in 
their use, so the idea represented by print- 
ed words should be kept most prominently 
before the mind in learning to read, that 
the visible words nay also represent clearly 
the same thoughts through the eye that the 
audible words do through the ear. 

To attain this important result it is 
necessary to teach the printed words first 
asa whole, just asthe spoken word was 
learned first asa whole. As the elements 
of the spoken word—its separate sounds— 
are naturally learned after the word as a 
whole, so the letters, or elements of the 
printed word are naturally learned after 
the form of the word is known as a whole. 

It follows, therefore, that the natural or- 
der of teaching children the elementary 

of reading is— 

ret: Teach the form of a word which 
is already familiar to the ear, as a bol 
of the spoken word, and also as a symbol 
of that which the spoken word ts. 

Second : Teach the several sou of the 


Let the order of teaching reading be, first 


of using it. Words, then, will become mir- 


rors, reflecting ideas and things to the 
minds of pupils. Sense, and sound, and 
form will be so intimately blended together 
that the pupils may easily be led to use con- 
versational tones in mow A , and a natural 
style of expression will follow as the result. 

Before instruction in reading can be eom- 
menced, the child must know and use man 
words in conversation. These spoken words 
represent ideas to the child ; but the sepa- 
rate sounds of these words do not represent 
elements, or parts of those ideas. There- 
fore, to teach the separate sounds of a 
word that is unknown to the child by its 
use, does not aid in making that child un- 
derstand what idea the word represents. 
Again, the separate letters that compose a 
printed word do not represent elements, or 
parts of the idea which that word symbol- 
izes. Therefore, to teach the separate let- 
ters of any new word does not aid the 
child, either in understanding that word, 
or in pronouncing it, without comparing it 
with words of similar forms, the letters of 
which had been previously learned. 

Thus it will be seen that the very things 
which words, both spoken and written, are 
chiefly used to represent—ideas—cannot be 
learned from either their elements of sound, 
or their elements of form. ° 

The plan of teaching reading by first nam- 
ing the letters, then spell ng and pronounc- 
ing words, directs the attention of children 
chiefly to the names and order of the letters, 
and naturally gives but little attention to 
the ideas which the words are intended to 
bring before the mind. This method leads 
almost inevitably to habits of reading in a 
monotonous and unnatural tone of voice, 
without heeding the thoughts for which 
the words are signs. This mode of teach- 
ing reading, although once nearly univer- 
sal, is now rapidly disappearing from all 
good schools. 

One of the plans which is substituted for 
the A B C mode is called the phonic 
method. By this mode the sounds of letters 
are first taught separately ; then these are 
combived into words ; and.new words are 
spelled by sound instead of by letters, for 
the purpose of learning them. But by 
this method no more attention is neces- 
sarily given to the ideas represented by the 
words than with the A BC plan. ere- 
fore monotonous and unnatural tones are 
heard from children taught by the phonic 
method as well as from those who learned 
to read by the letter method. Both of these 
plans give enly secondary attention to the 
thoughts for which the words stand. Let- 
ters and sounds should both be used in 
teaching reading, Dut neither one to the 
exclusion of the other, nor in the manner 
in which they usually are employed. Both 
letters and sounds should be kept second- 
ary in prominence, while ideasshould stand 
first. 

When a child, taught by the letter 
method, has progressed so far as to be able 
to read from a book, its attention is usual- 
ly occupied more with naming letters and 
pronouncing words than with the meanin 
of the words. Whena child has advance 
so far by the sound method as fo be able to 
read from a book, its attention is generally 
directed more carefully to muking the 
sounds of the letters, and combining them 
into words, than to the thoughts repre- 
sented by those words. 

Children that are my = to read by spell- 
ing words orally are liable to stumble in 
reading all the way through school, fre- 
quently calling was saw, and on no, and 
making many other mistakes. It 1s not 
uncommon to find children that were 
taught by the letter method who can pro- 
nounce words only by naming the letters 
aloud. In reading they spell each word, 
even the, and, for, by, on, &c., before at- 
tempting to pronounce it. 

Now, it is evident that any mode of 
teaching which could frequently produce 
such lamentable results must be unnatu- 
ral and unphilosophical. I am convinced 
that one of the chief causes of the 
common prevalence of monotonous and 
unnatural tones in reading lies in the use 


of improper methods of teaching the ear! 


lessons of this subject. If the methods 
emplo: in learning to read were as 
nat and as well adapted to the end in 
view as are the by which spoken 
language is learned, reading would become 
just 4 ife-like and natural as conversation 
now 

The value of a method in teaching should 
be judged by its tendencies. If it uniformly 
tends to produce excellent results, and few 





the idea ; then its sound-symbol, the evils when ly applied, it must be a 
ken word; sant the fonmmabenteal, the pula’ good method. It appears that in both the 
ed word; and finally its representation by| methods of teaching the letter 
writing ; and the order of learning to read | and mic—the tendency is toward 
the language will correspond to the order leading children to form unnatural habits, 











without understanding what they read. | and Primary Schools. The whole number | following rather spicy protest of Miss L. 


This unnatural habit does not exist in the 
ordinary conversation of the same children. 
What causes this difference between the 
tones of conversation and those commonly 
heard in reading? Has the manner of 
learning anything to do with it? 

In conversation thoughts receive chief 
attention ; while words are used simply as 
a means of communicating ideas. To se- 
cure a habit of read in an easy, natural 
voice, the child must trained from the 
first to deal with printed words as signs of 
things, actions and thoughts. The signs 
must become known as representatives of 
ideas. Both the sounds and forms of the 
words should be associated with the 
thoughts which they symbolize. Neither 
a spoken word nora printed word means 
anything to a child until it becomes the 
sign of an idea already in the mind of that 
child. 

But it may be asked: How can the child 
acquire the means of learning the new 
words which it will find in reading? By 


observing their resemblances to words al- | 


ready known. Who that has carefully 
watched the operations of a child’s mind, 
while beginning to read, does not know 
that the learner is constantly comparing 
the sounds and forms of new words with 
those previously mastered? The associa- 
tion of sound with form, which the child 
learns with one word, it endeavors to ap- 
ply to every other word where there is any 
resemblance in form. When the child 
knows the audible sound for an idea, it 
will very soon learn to recognize the visible 
symbol tor the same idea, without refer- 
ence to the letters that form the word, or 
the sounds for which the letters stand. 
When a proper combination of the sounds 
and letters is made in teaching the printed 
signs of ideas, the cLild adds to its ability 
for learning new words with each one ac- 
quired. Then the teacher may greatly aid 
the pupil in increasing this ability, by 
showing it how to arrange in groups those 
words which resemble each other in sound, 
and those which resemble each other in 
form, and then directing attention carefully 
to the meaning, sound, form and spelling 
of each. 

The rapidity with which a child may be 
taught to read, by recognizing the simple 
form of the words at first, is surprising ; 
and no less surprising are the readiness and 

rfection with which spelling is afterward 
earned. Spelling is learned naturally from 
and through reading, and not reading 
through spelling. In teaching reading 


from books the ~ should be led to | 
. 


ascertain what thoughts are represented 
and what words stund for them. Then 
they should be trained to spesk these 
thoughts in an easy, natural maoner. The 
standard for naturalness of expression may 
be its near resemblance to good conversa- 
tion. Correct reading, aloud, consists in 


thering ideas from printed or written | 
anguage, and then speaking them so as to | 


convey their true signification 
listener. 

The first lesson should present the idea 
symbolized by the word most prominent- 
ly; and all along the course of instruction 
the thoughts represented should receive 
more attention than letters, sounds and 
words. Such attention to the thoughts, 


to the 


ee ee al janitor’s apartments in Grammar School |™oney for the time I had been away. 
eferred to the Committee on | Finding he failed in both, he, together 


more toward making good readers than 





of pupils was 5,293. The statute average 
was 2,249, the actual average 2,308. They 
have of the amount of money apprepriated 
for incidental expenses of last year still on 
hand $240 65. Their report was ordered 
on file. 

The Trustees of the Seventh Ward ask 
the paymert of $66 66 to Miss Julia L. 
Leonard since December 1, 1869. Referred 
to the Committee on By-laws. 

The same Trustees ask that Mr. Henry 
P. O’Neil’s salary as principal of Grammar 
School No. 31 continued atthe 1871 
rate, the falling off in attendance having 
occurred under his predecessor, and the 
school having gained under his four 
months’ administration. Referred to the 
Committee on By-laws. 

The Trustees of the Eighth Ward nomi- 
nate for Principal of their Female Even- 
ing School Miss Ellen E. Garvin, vice Mrs. 
Mary E. Marshall, resigned. Referred to 
the Committee on Normal College, Even- 
ing Schools, &c. 

Trustees of the Tenth Ward ask 
| that, while Primary School No. 1 is being 
rebuilt, they be permitted to hire a tene- 
ment house, now being built, at $4,000 per 
annum, for the use of the school. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Buildings, &c. 

The same Trustees prefer charges against 
Alexander Morebouse, Principal of Male 
Department of Grammar School No. 20, 
of notorious intemperance; of uncertain 
financial reliability, compelling the Trus- 
tees to give the teachers’ warrants to the 
Vice Principal instead of him; that a sub- 
scription of $300 for the widow of a teacher 
was retained by him for eight months, and 
until after the matter was brought to the 
notice the Trustees ; that he has bor- 
rowed | 
teachers, an 
schools. 
Teachers. 

The Trustees of the Eleventh Ward ask 
the removal of Miss Mary 8. Burrows from 
her position, Third Assistant in Primary 
School No. 5, for neglect of duty. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Teachers. 

The same ward asks that Miss Julia A. 
Bell's sa:ary as Principal of Primary De- 
partment of Grammar School No. 22 be 
continued as of last year, the falling off in 
attendance arising from the removal of the 
school into detached buildings while the 
school house is rebuilding. Referred to 
the Committee on By-laws. 

The same ward asks leave to buy prop- 
erty at the northeast corner of Fourth 
street and Avenue C for a Female Gram- 
mar School and Primary Department, the 


on the plea of payments to 
that he is a disgrace to the 
Referred to the Committee on 





| this year. Referred to the Committee on 


| 





|lease of Primary School No. 39 expiring | 


| 


Swain, which on his request was read: 
‘*New Yorks, Jan. 29, 1872. 
“* Tsaac W. England, Esq. : 

“ Dear Str: I would most respectfully 
complain to the Board of Education of 
the city of New York of the local Board 
of the Seventeenth Ward, who have trans- 
ferred me from a position in Grammar 
School No. 9, Male Department, that I have 
held for more than five years, to the 18th. 
assistant in Primary Department of Gram- 
mar School No. 13, at a much reduced sal- 
ary, without either cause or provocation. 
They stated to me no reason except preju- 
dice, and that cause was told me by two 
members of the Board. 

“*T was absent a month and a half pre- 
vious to last vacation on account of severe 
illness, the particulars ot which Dr. O’Sul- 
livan is acquainted with. On my return 
in September, my pay for the time I had 
been absent, together with my August sal- 
ary, was refused me(I having also been re- 
quested to resign on the 6th of July, a few 
weeks betore school closing, on account of 
my illness as I supposed, but was informed 
by the Principal on my return that Mr. 
Fischer wished a German lady to have my 
position and thought it a good opportunit 
to ask me to resign), but through the kind- 
ness of one of the Trustees an application 
was sent in to the Board of Education for 
my past salary, which I received, much to 
the annoyance of Inspector Harvey Woods 
and some of the Trustees. 

** Since receiving the above I Lave been 
subject to constant persecution from the 
above inspector, some of the trustees, 
principal and a lady teacher whw is a par- 
ticular friend of his. Some four weeks 
ago a meeting was held relative to trans- 
ferring some teachers whom, the chairman 
informed me, the above gentleman had a 
personal dislike to. I did not allow the 
result of that meeting to worry me, as I 
did not think any body of gentlemen 
would transfer a teacher without a cause 
for so doing, much less disgrace and insult 
her as they have me. 

“T have done my duty as a teacher, and 
have been as regular as my health would 
permit, having never recovered entirely 
from my illness last summer. On Tues- 
day, the 16th of January, I was excused 
two hours in the afternoon by the Chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Smeaton (priuci- 
pal), ignoring the right the chairman had 
to excuse me, sent a note to the above 
Mr. Woods, who called a meeting on 
Wednesday, the 17th, and, without the ap- 
proval of the Board or knowledge of the 
chairman, he recommended, snd Messrs. 
Fischer, Kinkle (who is a stranger to me, 


| Sites. ete. | but friend of Mr. Fischer) and Hurnett 
The Trustees of the Twelfth Ward ask | transferred meto the school above men- 
attention to the frozen service pipe ot |tioned. The latter-named gentleman is a 


Committee on Buildings, etc. 

The Fifteenth Ward ask more desks for 
Grammar School No. 35. 
Committee on Buildings, Repairs, etc. 


of Mrs. Rouse, Principal of Primary De- 
partment of Grammar School No. 55, be 
continued at the maximum, the attendance 
having fallen off only nine. 
the Committee on By-laws. 


| The same ward asks attention to the 





all the rules of elocution. — University No. 45. 
Monthly. Buildings, &c. 
_— - 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 


STRUCTION. 


The Board of Public Instruction held its | 


stated session lastevening. The President, 
Bernard Smyth, in the chair and Commis- 
sioner Sands, Wood, Jarvis, Brennan, 
Lewis, Duryea, England and Gross being 
present. 

The absentees were Commissioners In- 
gersoll, Van Vorst and Fancher. 

After the usual time for reading the 
minutes and their approval, the reports of 
Trustees were referred as follows : 

From the Trus:ees of the Fifth Ward 
asking a continuance of the salary of Miss 


Grammar School No. 43. Referred to the 


The Sixteenth Ward asks that the salary | 


| 


Referred to | 


stranger to our ward, having been lately 
appointed in pace of Mr. Ed. Lane, who 
resigned his position on account of finan- 


Referred to the | Ci! troubles connected with the Board of 


Education, needless to explain here. His 
affair was kept very quiet, as he was one 
of their members, and consequent!y less 
interest was taken in his case than has been 
manifested in mine. 

“Mr. Woods made the remark in the 
summer that I should neither come back 
to that school, nor should I receive any 


with Mr. Fischer, both having personal 


The Nineteenth Ward asks for a clock in | Prejudices, have succeeded in transferring 


|the new Grammar School in East Fifty-|™¢, and I now appeal to the Board of 


| seventh street. Referred to the Committee E«lucation for redress, 


| on Buildings, &e. 


. I ask an investiga- 
tion and to be reinstated in my place. 


Also that the Board apply to the Com- | This transfer, please remember, has been 


| mon Council for a site fora Primary School | “hrough personal prejudice only; and cer- 
|on Hamilton square instead of the insuf-|t#inly no honorable body of men would 


ficient school-house in Seventieth street. 
| Referred to the Committee on Sites, &c. 

| The Trustees of the Twenty-second Ward 
earnestly urge on the Board that Primary 
School No. 35 having been discontinued 
on account of the dilapidated condition of 
the building, and there now being no Pri- 
mary School between Fifty-second and 
Eiguty-second streets, and there being an 
ee to obtain an unexceptionable 
build 


uphold such a transaction. It is not only 
a grievous insult to me, but a disgrace to 
the schools of New York City. Hoping, 
kind sir, you will present my case to the 
Commissioners aud interest yourself in my 
behalf, I am, 
* Very respectfully, 
* Linu Swain. 

“ P. 58.—Oa the morning of the 2ist of 
November, or the day of the Ducal pro- 
cession, I had a very sick headache and 





Frances A. Comstock, Princi of Pri- ing at Seventieth street and Broadway 
mary School No. 11, atiast year's ra‘e. Re-| and citizens having urgently p i the 
ferred to the Committee on By-Laws: re-establishment of the school, the Board 

From the Trustees of the Sixth Ward, a| will authorize the hiring of the hangs d 
request that the Assistant Teachers of Pri-| for $1,500 annum for reopening Pri- 
mary School No. 2 be paid ut the same | mary School No. 35. Referred to the Com- 


rates as lust year, the falling off being due 
to the prevalence of small-pox. Referred 
to the same commiltee. 


mitte on Buildings, &c. 
President Smyru announced as the Com- 
mittee on the roy at West Point, of- 


The Trustees of the same ward present- | fered by Hon. Smith Ely, Jr., to the schol- 
ed their annual for last year, show- | ars of the Eleventh and Seventeenth Wards, 
ing a total of. t departments divided | the following: Commissioners Sands, Gross, 


equally between Male and Female Gram- 


mar departments, Primary departments 





England. 
Commissioner ENGLAND presented the 


r Jathome. Feeling better at noon 
I went to school. On seeing the school 
being dismissed I asked the reason. Finding 
there was no school, 1 went home and then 
to see the procession. 1 told of it in school 
the next morning. A teacher carried the 
news to Mr. Woods (who stood ready to 
grasp anything concerning me). He called 
a special meeting, instead of speaking to 
me himself. ed me if it was so. I 
said yes. Nothing more was said about it. 





I had a perfect right to go and see the pro- 
cession while I had no duty to perform ip 
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school, and at the same time if it had been 
in the morning could not have gone any 
more than I could have gone to school. 
| “{ write you this as it is the only con- 
ceivable thing I can thimk of that they 
could base a transfer on, and that is no 
four@ation whatever. L. Swan.” 
Commissioner Gross s sted that as 
this was technically a transfer, possibly it 
was not within the jurisdiction. of the 
Board. 


The Prestpent was clearly of opinion 
that it was a case for appeal. 

Commissioner ENGLAND said that he un- 
derstood that this case was a case for the 
consideration of the Board of Instruction. 
However potent the Board of Trustees 
might be, they had not an unchecked 
power of removal, and in this case the so- 
called transfer was equivalent to a re- 
moval. 

The PresivEnNT reiterated his decision, 
and the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Teachers. 

The President returned to the Board 
bills of Messrs. Kedian & Co. for $265 59, 
and of G. Winter for $75, as being in ex- 
cess of appropriations. His communica- 
tion was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Commissioner Woop presented to the 
Board a communication from T. Nelson 
Sons, dated Feb. 6, 1872, presenting speci- 
mens of cards of natural objects, of which 
the retail price was stated at 50 cents per 
package, but should the Board adopt them 
the price would be placed at 30cents. The 
Commissioner explained that he knew 
nothing ot the parties who wrote the letter, 
though the name was familiar to him; but 
the cards seemed to be good and artistic. 
He had shown them to various principals 
of schools, who thought they would be of 

reat use. He theretore moved that the 
etter, with the cards accompanying it, be 
referred to the Committee on Course of 
Studies, School Books, etc. Adopted. 

Commissioner Woop said they were all 
aware that a course of studies had recently 
been adopted calling for considerable ac- 
quirements on the part of teachers in nat- 
ural sciences. Though he’ had been op- 
posed in the first place tothe course of 
studies as calling for too much knowledge 
from the teachers, yet it having been 
passed, he considered it bis duty to try to 
carry out the wish of the majority fairl 
and frankly; he therefore proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“ Wiereas, The Course of Study recently 
adopted by the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion requires a famitiarity with the natural 
sciences not hitherto provided for to the 
—_ extent in the old course of study; 
and, ‘" 

‘* Whereas, Many teachers have mani- 
fested a desire to improve themselves in 
these sciences, with the view of making 
their instruction more acceptable to the 
pupils; and, 

“ Whereas, It becomes the duty of the 
Committee on the Normal College, etc., to 
make such arrangements for the Saturda 
session of the Normal College as wi 
enable the teachers attending it to improve 
themselves to the utmost; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the City Superintendent 
be requested by this Board to furnish the 
Committee on the Normal College, etc., at 
his earliest convenience, with a definite 
statement of the requirements of his de- 
partment in the different branches of 
natural science as demanded by the new 
Course of Study.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

Commissioner ENGLAND said that he was 
informed that the trustees of the Twenty- 
first Ward had excluded from their schools 
certain text-books on the supply lists. He 
therefore offered the fo!lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on By- 
laws be directed to inquire by what au- 
thority the Board of Trustees of the 
Twenty-first Ward have excluded text- 
books included in the supply list of this 
department from the schools of that ward.” 

‘The resolution was adopted. 

[The Trustees of the Twenty-first Ward 
at a special meeting of January 3, 1872, 
excluded Wilson’s Readers from the schools 
of the ward.—Rerp. | 

Commissioner Lewis, from the Finance 
Committee, reported that in the Tenth 
Ward the lowest proposals for rebuilding 
Primary School No. 1, in Ludlow street, 
were: 

Mason work—Terence Kiemare .. 
Carpenter work—Alonzo Dutch .. +» 20,600 
_ Painting—Cornelius Ford..............+.++ 1,200 

That there was a positive necessity for 
roceeding with the rebuilding, that the 
Board have the financial ability to go on 
with it, and recommends the appropria- 
tion of $58,235 to carry out the building 
under the usual guarantees. 

Laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner Lewis, from the same 
committee, presented a report recommend- 
ing the cancellation of some twenty-two 
warrants, three of which were issued in 
1867, and are undoubtedly lost, and the 
rest of later date have never been called 
for, ranging from $1 50 to $367 20, and 
amounting in the aggregate to $1,353 08, 
and that the sum be transferred to the ex- 
pense account. If any of them should be 
called, for a reissue can be made. 

Laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner Lew1s, from the same com- 
mittee, reported in favor of paying bills of 


« - $34,435 









Gilles geahsssshdbid -$1,950 21 
Ses easing Co.. rag 86 
Thomas Angell.. 1,122 
Angus House Bist 98 
Sn i scentbagseeteanait "46 
Total... eecccccccoces « $7,893 96 
Approved the Committee on Course 
of Studi Belzoal Books and Hygienics for 
stoves an last Novem- 


le We cercersnseeee ssvececte tenses $236 
8.C. ‘Stiles PORE Ran sey 200 bs go 
nt... 
PAA, cnn nc ns cncgcoccegecpagsse9cespsescupe $491 


Approved by the Committee on Build- 
ings, Repairs and Fu re for white- 
washing and repairs in the school build- 
ings of the Ninth Ward. 

over under the rule, 

Commissioner Lewis, from the same 

committee, presented the following - re- 


rt : 
wa That the estimate for the support of 
the schools for the as in 
November, amounted to the sum of 
$2,787,100, which estimate, it is presumed, 
will be approved by those authorized to 

rovide the furds. By the ‘Act of 30th 

anuary, 1872, the Board of Apportionment 
and Audit thereby created is authorized to 
estimate, apportion and appropriate for 
this and the other departments of 
the city government, the amounts re- 
quired to defray the expenses of 
conducting the same from the Ist 
day of January to the 30th of April, 1872. 
Your committee presume that the ere. 
cies of the city will compel the Board of 
Apportionment to promptly make the 1p- 
portionments as authorized, and in antici- 
pation of such action and in obedience to 
the by-laws of the Board, which require 
apprepriations to be made by it before any 
payments can be made, we propose that 
the Board ———— in the usual manner 
to the Several purposes to which the funds 
are to be applied, and also set apart a sum 
which together will amount to one-third of 
the sum estimated as required for the year, 
which is $929,033 33, and that a requisition 
upon the Comptroller be made fora por- 
tion of this sum, sufficient at least to pay 
the current expenses of the school for one 
and a half months. 

‘* By this action the officers of the Board 
will be enabled to discharge the present 
and accumulating obligations for salaries 
and supplies as sooa as the money is 
placed to the credit of the Board to the ex- 
tent of the amount ——. 

‘*The sums named for appropriation are 
_in each case one-third of those presented 
in the report of the committee of the 15th 
November, 1871, and submitted to the 
Board of Supervisors and the otler au- 
thorities at that time. 

“It is deemed advisable to again re- 
mind the Comptroller of our pressin 
wants for the obligations of 1871, cal 
therefore detailed statements of such of 
them as require immediate attention will 
be sent to him as soon as prepared to be 
presented to the Board of Apportionment 
and Audit. 

“The following resolutions are sub- 
mitted with the recommendation that, by 
unanimous consent, they be adopted at 
this meeting: 

‘* Resolved, That the sum of $845,367 of 
the school moneys for the year 1872 be 
and the same hereby is appropriated for 
the several purposes and in the amounts 
hereinafter named, und paid as may be re- 
quired by warrants drawn on the City 
Chamberlain, subject to the by-laws, ruies 
and regulations of this Board governing 
payments, viz. : 

For the Salaries of Teachers in Ward 


For the Salaries of Teachers in Normal Col- 
lege and School and Janitors............. 
For the Salaries of Teachers in Evening 
Di ichcianbaiihts siemienbenehhs: ah 
For the Salaries of Teachers in Colored 
Pnatdsinieeh asheamebiabielemecds 

re the Salaries of Superiutendents, Clerks, 
i, onan geenseescamnanne deaires oe 










For Books, Maps, &c., for Schools 700 
For Rent of School Premises... .. 16,667 
For C ra'e School Apportionment...... 667 
For Fuel for all the S:hools................. 29,333 
For Gas for all the Schouls................. 6,667 
For Apparatus, Stationery, &c., for Normal 
College and School, Evening and Colored 
WOR OGIB 000 ccc cccecescscesccescesoesscecs 4,667 
For Incidental Expenses,Printing and Bind- 
ing, Advertising, &c., &c................ 13,334 


“ Resolved, That the sum of $83,666 of 
the school moneys of 1872 be set apart and 
reserved to be paid as may be required un- 
der appropriations to be previously made 
therefrom by this Board for furnishing, fill- 
ing up, altering, enlarging and repairing 
buildings and premises for the support of 
the schools which shall have been organ- 
ized since the last anuual apportionment of 
the school moneys made by the Board, and 
for such further sum or sums as may be 
necessary for the purposes authorized and 
not otherwise provided for. 

‘* Resolved, That the Comptroller be re- 
quested to place with the City Chamber- 
lain the sum of $350,000 on account of the 
school moneys for 1872, subject to the 
draft of the Board on and after this date.’’ 

Unanimous consent being obtained, the 
report was accepted and the resolutions 
adopted. : 

Commissioner Gross, from the Commit- 
tee on Teachers, reported favorably on giv- 
ing William Belden, Principal of Grammar 
School No. 44, three months’ leave of ab- 
sence, provided he employed, at his own 
expense, a suitable substitute to take 
c of the first class. 

Laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner -VAN Vorst submitted a 
report that as a contract had been made 
for the delivery of a the services of 
Messrs. Bernard K. Murphy and John 
Killaler, Assistant Clerks, were no longer 





year coming up, the President called Com- 
missioner Jarvis to the chair. 

President Smyra, in opposition to the 
resolution, said that he was greatly sur- 
prised at this retommendation that Gram- 
mar School graduates should’ be excluded 
from the Normal College till the comple- 
tion of their fourteenth year. is was 
tantamount to excluding them till they 
were fifteen. It was well known that 
many at twelve were as well qualified as 
others at sixteen. Why should age be 
made the test. Surely ability was the 
only proper test. Why, when a poor girl 
was well qualified, impose the hardship of 
refusing her further progress? What was 
she to do with the intervening years ? 
Why should they be harder on the gentler 
sex than om their robuster brothers? He- 
remembered the debate on the age of ad- 
mission to the college, when parents eame 
to taem and asked what they were to do 
with their boys who had completed the 
school course. Were they to let them run 
the streets for a year or two and forget 
most of what they had learned ? They had 
yielded to those reasons then ; he saw no 
reason for acting differently now. He 
hoped the resolution would not be adopted. 

ommissioner Woop, in answer, said 
that he supposed they were bound on such 
a matter to give “a reason for the faith 
that is in us,” and as, on very cool and 
careful consideration, the committee had 
come to the conclusion that fourteen was 
the earliest proper age, he thought he 
shotfld say a word. It might be well to 
say here that Commissioner Van Vorst had 
thought thes age should be fifteen. It 
might be that a good many under fourteen 
were mentally fitted for the Normal Col- 
lege, but the question before them was 
whether it was well for their mental and 
bodily health that before fourteen years of 
age they should be submitted to the extra 
strain imposed in the College. At about 
fourteen their constitutions were usually 
confirmed. 

He thought it a great mistake to send 
persons too young to the exacting demards 
of collegiate education. He himself had 
had the misfortune to go to the Edinburgh 
College at the early age of 13. After a 
brief stay there he had returned to school 
for a year or two before returning to the 
college. His own belief was confirmed by 
the experience of so great a man as Sir 
William Hamilton, who had also entered 
the college at 13, and then had returned to 
the school for two years before he again 
attempted the college. 

If the physical and mental health of the 
students were to be considered, they should 
not commence the College work till four- 
teen. The College would be filled to its 
capacity and more by those over that age. 
If in an exceptional case the mind was 
found sufficiently developed, it would al- 
most always be found that the body was 
not enough advanced. In such cases, it 
was better for the pupil that she should 
be idle a year or two. The recommenda- 
tion had been carefully cunsidered by the 
Committee, and he again recalled the fact 
that Commissioner Van Vorst had thought 
filteen the best limit of age. 

Commissioner SANDs.suggested that pos- 
sibly the wording of the resolution was 
wrong, implying that it was necessary for 
a girl to be fifteen, when the completion of 
the thirteenth year was really meant. 

Commissioner SmyTH in reply asked 
what greater strain could be on the pupil's 
mind in the first grades of the Normal Col- 
lege than in the highest class of the Gram- 
mar School. He had thought the Normal 
College for the benefit of the poor, and 
this resolution excluded the poor. Such a 
resolution he could never sanction and 
should never be adopted. 

Commissioner ENGLAND moved as an 
amendment that the rule read ** those who 
have attained their fourteenth year.” 

Commissioner SMYTH moved as an 
amendment ‘‘those who have attained 
their twelfth year and are otherwise fitted.” 

This amendment was lost by a vote of 
3 to 6. 

Commissioner SuyrH then suggested 
that in view of the importance of the ques- 
tion and the probability that a very thor- 
ough consideration had not been given to 
the matter, the question be laid over to the 
last meeting in March. Adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Finance, 
already published, showing the impecuni- 
osity of the Board, was adopted. 

The report of the Finance Committee on 
the application of the Trustees of the Ninth 
Ward, containing the following resolu- 
tion : 

“ Sec. 67. Each board of trustees may 
appoint a male principal or vice-principal 
in their respective wards as clerk, and 
when so appointed said principal or vice- 
principal may be paid as a part of the gen- 
eral expenses of the schools in their wards, 
at a yearly rate not exceeding a sum equal 
to six cents for each unit of the total aver- 
age attendance of the schools in the ward 
for the year next previous to the current 
year, as verified in pursuance of section 49 
of the manual of the Board for the year 
1870.” 

—was called up, as was also Commissioner 
Brennan’s minority report embodying the 
following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the action of the Board, 
as found on page 253 of the Journal of 
1869, be reaffirmed as the policy to be pur- 
sued in the future.” 





needed and they be discharged. missioner Brennan moved the adop- 
Laid over under the rule. tion of the minority resolution, Lost by 
ioner Sanps, from the Auditing | the following vote: 
Committee, in favor of paying| AYES. NOES. 
some six e175 i. amounting in the ag- eave. iam, 
gregate to b rennan. uryea, 
Laid over under the rule. Wood, 
The report of the Committee on Normal Sands, 
a by-law that every Gross, 
admission to the Normal Coi- Jarvis, 
lege shall have completed f th England. 





Commissioner Woop moved to strike 
out from the majority resolution the words 
“or Vice Principal.” Carried. 

The resolution of the majority report 
was then put and carried, the votes being 
as on the other motion. 

The following resolutions laid over from 
last meetiug were adopted: | 

“ B , That the nomination of James 
Keily for the position of vice-prineipal of 
Grammar School No. 19 be not confirmed. 

** Resolved, That the Trustees of the Nine 
teenth Ward be authorized to advertise, in 
the manner prescribed by the By-laws, 
for estimates and proposals for the nec- 
essary heating of the new Grammar 
School Building in East Fifty-seventh 
street, according to the plans and speci- 
fications to be prepared by the Superinten- 
dent of Buildings and Repairs, and ap- 

ved by the Committee on Course of 
Studies, School Books and Hygienics, and 
the Trustees of the Nineteentn Ward. 

‘* Resolved, That the Trustees of the 
Nineteenth Ward be authorized to invite, 
by the usual adveriisement, for two weeks 
from the date of insertion, for proposals 
for furnishing Grammar School building 
in East Fifty-seventh street, near Third 
avenue, in accordance with plans and 
specifications to be prepared by the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings. : 

“ Resolved, That Misses El} frida De Wailly 
and Emma L. Crasto be made Second 
Assistant Teachers in the Normal College, 
at a salary of fourteen hundred dollars 
($1,400) per annum each, to take effect on 
and after January 1, 1872.” 

The Board then adjourned. 


— 





ABDALLAH. 


BY R. J. FLEMING. 

In a far-off Eastern land dwelt the mer- 
chant Abdallah, rich beyond desire, hon- 
ored above all bis fellows. He was master 
of a hundred slaves, each of the same age 
as himself, who had grown up with him 
and been nourished by his indulgence, and 
who professed the greatest love for him 
and attachment to his service and fidelity 
to his interests Satisfied with their pro- 
fessions, he had not closely scrutinized 
their conduct, although reports had come 
to his ears that they were not all mindful 
of their duty, but wasted their time in 
idleness and his substance in riotous liv- 


ing. 

But at length there came a day when his 
attention was Called to the matter by a 
great loss he had sustained through the 
negligence of some of them, and on call- 
ing them to account he was surprised to 
find that threescore of them were utterly 
unprofitable. 

But Abdallah said to himself, ‘‘I will 
not sell these servants, because they have 
grown up with me and been my compan- 
ions, and because they would bring ruin on 
any who might purchase them. I will 
rather take the forty that are honest and 
depart with them into a strange land, 
leaving the others behind.” 

So gathering together his goods, horses 
and camels, he called his faithful servants 
in the middle of the night, saying, -‘ Arise 
and go with me, for I travel to a distant 
country;” and so he and they departed se- 
pee leaving the others behind, as he had 
said. 
About noon of the next day, Abdallah 
the merchant looked back and saw a small 
band of pursuers, who, on coming up, 
proved to be some of his unprofitable ser- 
vants; but he drove them off, saying: “ Be- 
gone from me! I know ye not!” And 
they departed and he saw them no more— 
all save one, who, during the day, stayed 
atar off, but at night crept up slyly and 
sheltered himself in his master’s tent. 

In the morning, finding him there, Ab- 
dallah said to him : 

**Did I not tell thee to begone with the 
others?” And the slave bowed himself to 
the earth, and answered— 

“ Yea, master, but I love thee so !” 

Pitying his dejected state and deceived 
by his words, the merchant allowed him to 
remain, saying to himself: ‘‘ He is a pleas- 
ant fellow whose tricks have often amused 
me; and even if he be dishonest, what in- 
jury can he do among so many faithful »” 

After this, Abdaliah journeyed on for 
many days, the slave all the while winning 
his way into his confidenve by such sure 
degrees that at length the master said: 
‘*Thou shalt be no more my servant, Ab- 
dailuh (tor that was 4is name also), but my 
brother.” But the deceiver answered, 
“Nay, master, I will always be thy slave.” 

When they arrived at the city to which 
they were bound, the mercbant would have 
introduced his companion to the mer- 
chants of the place, but they refused, say- 


ng: 

“Abdallah the merchant we will re- 
ceive, for his fame has reached our ears; 
but Abdallah the slave we know not.” 

And when, not many days after, they 
saw how the slave cheated his master and 
squandered his goods under pretense of 
serving him, they advised him to rid him- 
self of him. At this Abdallah grew 
wroth, and said: ‘‘He who esteems not 
him esteems not me,” and refused, in his 
turn, to consort with the merchants, de- 
voting himself more closely to his false 
friend, who led him into all sorts of evil 
company and low debauchery. 

After this the merchant 


w rapidl 
poorer, pntil at length of 


his wealt 


nothing remained but ten faithful slaves. 
The merchants of the city once more ap- 
pealed to him to abandon his companion, 
saying that even yet, with the servants 
that remained to he 

his ge by 80 





As os followed day, so slave after slave 
was sold in the market place, until uot one 
was left to do the bidding of the foolish 
Abdallah. On the morrow, after the last 
slave was gone, as the merchants sat at the 
doors of their shops they beheld the two 
Abdallahs approaching ; and, lo! he who 
had been master bore a heavy burden and 
was driven with blows and revilings by 
him who had been slave. q 

Reader, the story of Abdallah the mer- 
—_ contains a riddle. Canst thou read 
t? 

The hundred slaves are the habits, good 
and bad, which for a time a man cherishes 
a until at length, his eyes 
being opened, he resolves to leave what is 
unprofitable behind and depart with the 
others into a new land of endeavor. But, 
if he permit.one of the bad habits to follow 
and cling to him, it will destroy all his 
good habits and, in the end, he will be the 
slave and it the master. 


—————— 


“ WHAT METEORS’ ARE. 
S'r W. Thomson tells us very definitely 





what meteors are: they are the fragments of 
worlds which have been destroyed by colli- 
sion. It is desirable to present Sir w. 


Thomson’s reasoning in his own words 
(according to the fullest reports), because 
full justice has not always been done to 
him when his startling hypothesis has 
been described or summarized. The theory 
is amazing enough even ashe presents it; 
but it is rendered utterly absurd by some 
of the modifications which it has received 
in the mouths of exponents. 

Let us first consider how the theory was 
suggested. The questions which have re- 
cently been raised respecting the origin of 
lite could scarcely pass unnoticed in a re- 
view of the scientific work of the past year. 
Accordingly, Sir W. Thomson, as si- 
dent of the British Association, seemed in- 
vited to their discussion. “ How did life 
originate,” he asks, “upon the earth ? 
Tracing the physical history of the earth 
backward, we are brought to a red-hot, 
melted globe on which no life could exist. 
Hence, when the earth was first fit for life, 
there was no living thing onit. There 
were rocks, water, air all round, warmed 
and illuminated by a brilliant sun, ready to 
become a garden. Did grass, and trees, 
and flowers spring into existence, in all 
the fullness of aripe beauty, by a fiat of 
creative power, or did vegetation, grow- 
ing up from seed sown, spread and multi- 
ply over the whole earth? Science is 
bound by the everlasting law of honor to 
face fearlessly every problem which can 
fairly be presented to it. Ifa probable so- 
lution consistent with the ordinary course 
of nature can be found, we must not in- 
voke an abnormal act of creative power.” 

He then proceeds to consider under what 
circumstances regions which in some re- 
spects resemble, or may be supposed to re- 
semble, the lately cooled earth, become 
under our eyes the abode of abundant life. 
‘* When a lava stream flows down the side 
of Vesuvius or “tna it quickly cools and 
becomes solid; and after a few weeks or 
— it teems with vegetable and animal 
ife, which—for it—originated by the trans- 
port of seed and ova, and by the migra- 
tion of individual living creatures. When 
a volcanic island springs up from the sea, 
and after a few yearsis found clothed with 
vegetation, we do not hesitate to assume 
that seed has been wafted to it through the 
air, or floated to it on (natural) rafts.” 

“Is it not possible,” he proceeds to 
ask, ‘‘and, if possible, is it not probable, 
that the beginning of vegetable life on the 
earth is to be similarly explained? Every 
year thousands, probably millions, of frag- 
ments of solid matter fall on the earth. 
Whence come thes¢ fragments? What is 
the previous history of any one of them? 
Was it created in the beginning of time 
an amorphous mass? This idea is so un- 
acceptable that, tacitly or explicitly, all 
men discard it. It is often assumed that 
all, and it is certain that some, meteoric 
stones are fragments which had beeh 
broken off from greater masses and 
launched free into space. It is as sure 
that collisions must occur between great 
masses moving through space, as it is that 
ships steered without intelligence directed 
to prevent collision could not cross and 
recross the Atlantic for thousands of years 
with immunity from collisions. hen 
two great masses come into collision in 
space, it is Certain that alarge part of each 
is melted; but it seems also quite certain 
that in many cases a large quantity of 
debris must be shot forth in all directions, 
much of which may have experienced no 
greater violence than individual pieces of 
rocks experience in a landslip or in blast: 
ing by gunpowder. Should the time when 
this earth comes into collision with another 
body, comparable in dimensions to itself, 
be when it is still clothed as at present, 
with vegetation, many great and small 
fragments, carrying seed and living plants 
and animals, would undoubtedly hs scat- 
tered through space. Hence, and because 
we all confidently believe that there are 
at present, and have been from time im- 
memorial, many worlds of life besides our 
own, we must regard it as probable in the 
highest degree that there are countless 
seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about 
through space. If at the present instant 
no lite existed upon this earth, one such 
stone falling upon it might, by what we 
blindly call natural causes, lead to its be- 
coming covered with vegetation. I am 
a conscious,” adds the learned mathe- 


tific objections can be urged this 
b ; but I believe Siena “to ! all 
answerable—the theory that life origi- 
mated on this earth m n 
fragments from the ruins of another world 
may seem wild and ; all I ma‘n- 
ain is, that it is not ad 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST— 
DUTCH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
MASTE 





BY EDINE T. HOWARD. 





- In these days of fine school-houses, ele- 
gant mansions and thickly-crowded streets, 
jt is somewhat difficult to realize the fact 
that there ever wasatime when none of 
these existed, save in the brain of some en- 
thusiastic dreamer, a time when the City 
Hall Park formed the heme line of 
civilization on Manhattan Island, the re- 
mainder being a continual subject fot dis- 
pute between the Dutch settlers and the 
aboriginal owners of the soil. But glanc- 
ing back over history’s pages we learn 
that Broadway formerly ended near Canal 
street in a marsh; that Harlem was 
nothing but a flat which cost its first set- 
tler, Juehem Pietersen Kuyter, all the 
means accumulated during a series of years 
spent in the service cf the Dutch East In- 
dia Company, and that houses, farms and 
stock had to be carefully watched in order 
to protect them from the depredations of 
the Indians. Among these reminiscences 
of bygone days we find on an old map, 
pubiished in one of Valentine’s Manuals 
and drawn in 1776, a school-house located 
on the block below Trinity Church, bound- 
ed by Rector street and Broadway on the 
north and east, but extending much 
farther toward the’ river on_ the 
west to a street then known as Lum- 
ber street, the same block containing 
the Lutheran church, while a college 
building stood in Murray street between 
Lumber and Chapel streets. But this is not 
the first notice we have either of school- 
house or college, for in an article written 
by o.e of whom the present generation 
will hear little more than his name—D. T. 
Valentine—we are told that New York or 
New Amsterdam possessed a pedagogue in 
1633, a man of indifferent character, how- 
ever, and in all probability of as indifferent 
attainments, since we find him eking out 
his living by taking in washing. An ex- 
tract from the ‘*Court Record,” dated 
September 20, 1638, states that Adam 
Roelantsen, to which euphonious name he 
who had the honor to be the first 
schoolmaster in the city and county and 
State of New York laid claim, “ demands 
ayment for washing the linen of Gillis de 
Voocht, defendant, Defendant makes no 
objection to the payment or the price, but 
only ojects to the time at which payment 
is demanded, as the year is not yet elapsed. 
The court decide that plaintiff shall wash 
for defendant during the time agreed upon, 
and then he may demand his pry.” 

Bad cenduct, such as the moral govern- 
ors of that time would not connive at, 
brought upon poor Adam a sentence of 
flogging and banishment from the country, 
which latter threat was put in execution in 
the spring of 1647, one Arrien Jansen 
Van Lpendam taking his place as 
the teacher of Dutch youth. Superior 
to his predecessor in every respect, sev- 
eral of his pupils became leading citizens. 
His terms of tuition were two beavers’ 
skins per annum, beavers, as they were 
called, being at that time the best currency. 
No coin or paper money was used in the 
colony, and the Indian currency or wam- 
pum had commenced to depreciate in 
value. That the school accommodations 
of this period were anything but what this 
enlightened age could approve of may be 
gathered from the following extracts taken 
faom this same paper of Mr. Valentine: 
(From Governor Stuyvesant to the Com- 

monalty. } 

Nov. 11,1647. Whereas, for want of a 
schoolhouse, no school has been kept here 
during three months, by which the youth 
are spoiled, it is proposed to consider 
where a convenient place may be fixed 
upon, so as to keep the youth from the 
streets and under strict subordination.” 

Two years afterward the Commonalty 
appeal to the Dutch West India Company. 
It will be remembered -+that the island, 
though settled in 1612 by the East India 
Company, passed in 1622 into the hands of 
its successor, the W. I. Co., who retained 
it until 1664, when the Union Jack of Eng- 
land supplanted the tri-color of Holland, 
and the name of New Amsterdam was 
changed to New York. 

This.appeal 1s for a public school, in all 
probability the first of its kind in this 
country. It is dated July, 1649, and says: 
“That there ought to be a public school pro- 
vided, with at least two teachers, so 
that the youth in so wild a country, where 
there are so many dissolute people, may 
first of all be well instructed and indoc- 
trinated, not only in reading and writing, 
- also in the knowledge and fear of the 

rd ” 


This appeal seems to have received some 
attention from those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, as a schoolmaster was sent over 
from Holland in 1650, though it was two 
years later before the public school was es- 
tablished, as we find by a communication 
addressed by the directors of the company 
to Governor Stuyvesant, at which time 
Jan de la Montagnie was appointed by 
them, at a salary of $100 per an um, the 
City Tavern being recommended as the 
wy where the school should be held. 

e tavern, which afterward became the 
City Hall, stood on the northwest corner 
of Wall and Nassau streets. 

Several others now made their appear- 
ance during these years as teachers, but 
Montagnie’s legitimate successor was Wil- 
liam Vestius, followed by Harmanus Van 
Hoboken, who pursued avocations of 
chorister and church sexton besides: Fail- 
ing to meet the requirements made of him, 
Hoboken was soon deposed and his place 
filled with one Evert Pietersen, who had 

ht at New Amstel, a Dutch settlement 
on the Delaware River. As an instance of 





what was expected of a teacher in those 
days, we give our readers an extract taken 
from the record of his appointment by 
the W. I. Company. 

1661. ‘‘ Whereas, we have deemed it 
necessary to promote religious worship and 
to read to the inhabitants the word of God, 
to exhort them, to lead them into the ways 
of the Lord and to console the sick, that an 
expert person should be sent to the city of 
Amsterdam, in New Netherlands, who 
should also act there as chorister and school 
teacher; therefore have we, upon the good 
reports which we have received concern- 
ing Evert Pietersen, and confiding in his 
abilities and experience in said services, to- 
gether with his pious and virtuous charac- 
ter, appointed said Evert Pietersen as 
consoler of the sick, chorister and school- 
master, which charges he shall fulfill there, 
and conduct himself in them with all duli- 
gence and faithfulness, so that he shall be- 
come an example of good to others and 
carry himself as becomes a devout, pious 
and good consoler, clerk, chorister and 
schoolmaster, regulating bimself accord- 
ing to the instructions which he has re- 
ceived.” 

The first academy or Latin school in 
our city owes its origin to the Rev. Samuel 
Drissius, a clergyman stationed here, and 
to whom it is said our Dutch ancestors 
were greatly indebted for his spirited and 
successful advocacy of the cause of learn- 
ing and social advancement in all its 
branches. In response to repeated inti- 
mations from him that the establishment 
ot a Latin school would prove to be of 
the greatest service to the rising genera- 
tion, the directors of aflairs in the old 
country finally sent over one Alexander‘ 
Carolus Curtins, a professor in Lithuania, 
allowing him an annual stipend of $200, 
with $40 as an outfit. He was also per- 
mitted to receive remuneration from the 
— of those who became his pupils. 

Te remained but a short time, however, 


and from his complaints of the in- 
adequacy of his. compensation it is 
supposed. he must have been dis- 


appointed in the receipts from the 
last source. After his departure ‘for 
Europe the school was abandoned and 
might have remained so had it not been 
for a young man named 2gidius Luyck, 
who had previously been engaged as a 
private tutor in the family of Governor 
Stuyvesant. Young, accomplished and 
devoted to his profession, he was tempo- 
rarily appointed to the position of princi- 
pal, and as his reputation extended, schol- 
ars were brought to him from various por- 
tions of the colonies, some even from Vir- 
ginia and anumber from Fort Orange, now 
Albany. 

Luyck retained his situation until the 
capture of the city by the English in 1664, 
when he followed the example set by his 
predecessor, Carolus Curtins, and went 
back to Holland. So much then for the 
efiorts of the Dutch to establish educational 
institutions in this city. Perhaps at some 
future time the writer will follow up the 
subject and let your readers know what 
our Saxon forefathers did for us’ in this 
respect. There is much that is interesting 
in our public school history, and the pres- 
ent generation, while reaping the fruit of 
the arduous labor expended in the past in 
the planting of the tree, know far too little 
of those who planted and sowed that they 
might reap. The name of De Witt Clinton, 
for instance, ought to be as dear toa New 
York child as that of Washington, since he 
owes to the former a debt fully equal to 
that due from him to the Father of our 
country. 


- a 


A FAITHFUL SHEPHERD BOY. 


Gerhardt was a German shepherd boy, 
and a noble fellow he was, although he 
was very poor. if 

One day while he was watching his flock, 
which was feeding in a valley on the bor- 
ders of a forest, a hunter came out of the 
woods and asked : 

“* How far is it to-the nearest village?” 

“Six miles, sir,” replied the boy; ‘‘ but 
the road is only a sheep track and very 
easily missed.” 

The hanter looked at the crooked track 
and said: 

“ My lad, I am hungry, tired afd thirsty. 
T have lost my companions and missed my 
way. Leave your sheep and show me the 
road. I will pay you well.” 

“*T cannot leave my sheep, sir,” rejoined 
Gerhardt ; “they would stray into the for- 
est, and be eaten by wolves or stolen by 
robbers.” 

“Well, what of that?’ queried the 
hunter. ‘‘ They are not your sheep. The 
loss of one or more wouldn’t be much to 
your master, and I'll give you more than 
you have earned in a whole year.” 

““Tcannot go, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt, 
very firmly. “ My master pays me for m 
time, and he trusts me with his sheep. If 

were to sell my time, which does not be- 
long to me, and the sheep should get lost, 
it would be the same as if I stole them.” 

“ Well,” said the hunter, ‘‘ will you trust 
your sheep with me while you go to the 
village and get some food and drink, anda 
guide? I will take care of them for you.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘* The sheep,” 
said he, “do not know your voice, and—” 
Gerhardt stopped speaking. - 

“And what? Can’t you trust me? Do 
I look like a dishonest man?’ asked the 
hunter, angrily. 

‘* Sir,” said the boy, “‘ you tried to make 
me false to me ee and wanted me to 
break my word to my master. How do I 
know you would _ your word to me?” 

The hunter | , and he felt the boy 
had fairly cornered him. He said: 

“T see, my lad, that you are a good, 


me the road, and I will try to make it out 
myself.” 

Gerhardt now offered the contents of his 
scrip to the hungry man, who, coarse as it 
was, ate it gladly. Presently his attend- 
ants came up, and then Gerhardt, to his 
surprise, found that the hunter was the 
grand duke, who owned all the country 
round. The duke was so pleased with the 
boy’s ee that he sent for him shortly 
after, and had him educated. In after 
years Gerhardt became a very rich and 
powerful man, but he remained honest and 
true to his dyiog day. 

Honesty, truth and fidelity are precious 
jewels in the character of a child. When 
they spring from piety, they are pure dia- 
monds, and make the possessor very beau- 
tiful, very happy, very honorable and very 
useful. May you, my readers, wear them 
as Gerbardt did! Then a greater than a 
duke will befriend you, for the Great King 
will adopt you as His children, and you 
will become princes and princesses royal 
in the kingdom of God. 


The Roll of Merit. 
By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, the name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 
duty. For the month of January ‘the 
Roll stands as fo!lows: \ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 4 
MALT. DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Frank Heinrich Class 5, Frederick Anhis 
2. And. . rk 6. Philip Moll 


7. John W, Hessler 
Edw. W. Robinson 


+-- 


3. Henry Beam 

4. Henry Stock 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT, 

(Claes 1. Carrie Starr, 413 Grand st 

2. Jennie Eilau, 253 2d st 

3. Florence Tyler, 219 Delancey st 

3. Celia Rund, 329 Houston st 

4. Louisa Nachtmann, 117 Willett et 

5. Hannah Zendman, 59 Willett st 

6, Addie Arrance, 203 Riviezton st 

6. Rosa Vandenberg, 79 Suffolk st 

6. Matilda Hoimgren, 53 Norfolk et 

7. Emma Ribber, 83 Columbia et 

7. Rebecea Simon, 78 Ridge st 

7. Celia Meyer, 204 Rivingtou st 

7. Hattie Mulihanser, 67 Clipton st 

7. Matilda Abraham. 210 Delancey st 

#, Emma Jarecki, 118 Delancey st 

9. Mary Holsten, 215 Rivington st 

9. Emana Myer, 240 Rivington st 

9. Emma Parezo, 53 Ridge et 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ne. 7. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Clase 1. George Gumpert Class 4. Bernard Stahl 
1, Hermann Cohen 5. Isaac Goldschmidt 
1, Adolph A, Edlich 5. Gustave Hilpert 
2. John H, E. Sheeben 6. James Morris 
2. Ra Goss i 


. Raw: 
3. Henry Detthof 

3. Louis Commlossy 
4. Thomas Grosz 


7. Joseph Hunt 
7. Chas. Brickwede) 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Julius C. Morgenthaw, 161 e. 6let st 
Ignatz Brod, 406 e. st 
Irving H. Tifft, 19 e, 17th st 
Clase 1, Alex. Stern, 222 e. 53d st 
1, Henry G, Asten, 124 e, 29th et 
1, Jno, H, Campbell, 337 e. 324 et 
2. Patk. J. Pickens, Mle 28th st 
3. Wm. F. Kiernan, 321 w. 25th st 
Py w. 136th st 


7. Charles Pabst, 330 e, 28th st 

8 Patrick Reynolds, 222 e. 27th st 
9. Samuel Wray, 232 e. 33d st 

10, Frank mn, 233 e. 28th st 

ll, Geor; Vicker, 313 e. 23d st 
12, Frank Devoe, 134 e. 36th et 

13. Valentine Mott. 231 e. 33d st 
14. George Cooney, 45 e. Mth et 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 15. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—FENALE. 
Clase 1. Albertina Miller, 299 Av C 


3d at 
2. Caroline Juppe, 711 5th st 
3. Maggie Recker, 719 6th st 
3. ne Baeriein, 601 5th e 
4. Matilda Kreutzer, 93 Av C 
4. Betty Reifert, 631 5th et 
5. Fannie Dow, 390 4th st 
5. Carrie Wood, 114 Cannon st 
6. Amelia Spiero, 262 7th st 
6. Kitty Godfrey, 296 2d.«t 
7. Mary Bausher, 317 3d st 
7. Henrietta Adler, 128 Celumbia st 
8. Virginia Patterson, 706 5th st 
&, Julia Klauber, 330 4th st 
MALY. 
Claes 1. Fdward Schettler, 629 Sth st 
1. Henry Blindow, 324% st 
2. Leopold Baumberger, Ave 


3. Isaac Strauss, 408 5th st 

4. Solomon Lipman, 46 Av D 

4. Louis Hess, 310 ith st 

5. James Anderson, 708 6th st 
5. Jacob Bingheimer, 406 6th st 
6. —— —_ by _ st 

6, Samuel Feiz, 2396 4th st 

i. Henry Mascdtt, 142 Lewis st 
7. M Lipman, 46 Av ID 

8. George Navert. 751 5th st 

8. Henry Musliner, 710 Sth st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16, 
MALE DEPARTMENT, 
Class A. W. Freed, 7 Patehin pl 
A. ‘Thomas, 631 Hudson st. 
B. Robert Keech, 215 Varick st; “ 
B. © m Moore, 8th ave . 
George McAllister, 19 Gansevoorts 
C. Wm. H, Hinners, 48 Jane st 
D. Harry Shaw, 70 Sth ave 
E. James Fagan, 34 Greenwich ave 
Peter € % ave 
F. James Wood, 45 w. Lith et 
F. Joho Murdock, 619 Hudson st 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class A. John Donnelly, 89 w. Lith st 
A. Heury Morsheimer, 16 w. 18th et 
w. 11th et 


berg, 89 Pi st 
220 Wr. 16th 
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faithful boy. I will not forget you. Show 
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Clyes 


Clase 


Class 


Clase 


Ella 
C 


Ada 





Clase 
1 


Sarah Lewi 
Julia Healy, 291 7th ave 


Clase 1. Frank Rayne: 


Claes A. M 


Clase 





¥. George Octgen, 8 Little Ita 

F. Thomas yy ad w. ioth ot 

¥. Charles Dimick, 214 w. 18th et 

GRAMMAR BCHOOL No. 20. 

FRMALK DEPARTMENT. 

1, Rvelyn Phi. 137 Allen et 

1. Mary st Of Ladiow 

1 Effie Thurston, 2 Hudson et 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ko. 22. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Clase B. Frank Denner, 138 Pitt et 


©. Morris A 242 Rivington st 
D. Abm. W. ;, 168 2d et 
E. Adolph a 80 Sheriff st 


H 


eV . = e. Houston et 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 28, 
MALE DEPARTMENT, 


A. Walter A. Sanford, 516 w 42d et 

B. John E. Haigh, 800'8th av 
‘Albert D. Fdson, 248 

E. William D. Edson, 248 w 40th s2 


F. Delmont Locke, 257 w 38th st 
G. Jobn Barry, 331 w dist st 
G. Christopher Black’ 


burn, 312 w 44th et 


FRMALE DEPARTMENT. 


A. 

B. 

Cc, Lillie Mackay 

D. Henrietta Hart 

BE, Josephine Westheimer 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 29, 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 





Section A. Mary E. Heely, 236 Greenwich et 


A. Bella Waters, 76 Willow et 

B. Aunie Sullivan, 89 Greenwich st 
B, Norah Cahill, 72 Greenwich et 
C. Mary Evans, 59 Washington st 
C. Eva Kneib, 1)2 Greenwich st 

D. Mary E. Flynn, 20 Greeuwich st 
D, Juiia Sullivan, 125 Greenwich st 
E. Jane Lambrecht, 28 Henry et 

E. Mora Schmidt, 112 Greenwich st 
F. Lizzie Lembke, 137 Cedar st 


br. Henrietta Brown, 158 Greenwich st 





, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 31, 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Richard J. Hayes, 353 Cherry et 

. P. F. X. O'Reilly, 199 Monroe st 

1, Louis Kobl.cann, 77 Montgomery et 

2, lat Div. Anew pe Water st 

2, 2d Div, Girard Wessel, 44% 

3. Philip Crough, 654 Water st 

4. Albert Wilson, 356 Madisoy st 

5, Patrick Moran, 404 Cherry et 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ne. 32, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 


Clase A. Maurice Koehler, 529 9th ave 


. Gusee Be an, 547 7th ave 
C. Philip Leberstien, 488 8th ave 
D. John Bowen, 340 w 38th at 
D. Willie Woods, 426 w Sist et 
Browning, 423 w 34th et 

oore, 47] w thet 
ntz, 412 w 3iet et 

w 8 


. McAleer, 241 w 

. Mary Smith, 310 w 40th st 
D. Annie Sebultz. 549 w 4th et 

’ Levy, 264 w Mth et 

E. Carrie McLaughlin, 365 w 35th et 
F. Rachel Goldsmith, w 34th et 

F. Julia Smith, 310 w 40th st 


GRAMMAR SCIIOOL No, 33. 
neon, 309 w. 38th et 


Kirk, 277 9th ave 


‘arrie Ward, 516 9th ave 


ave 


vy, 
Fanny Conboy, 357 35th et 
Mart 


Griffiths, 461 27th et 
at 


mon, 382 st 
Mary Jordan, 511 28th st 
Selma 


Lewinson, 309 w. 38th et 
Herriot, 337 10th ave 


» Shave 
Batterman, 414 25th et 


Annie Kammerer, 318 37th st 
Bmma Stiner, 446 8th ave 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. %. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 

r, 9 Cannon st 

2. Havry Westphal, 212 Henry et 

3. —_ ©, Humphries, 173 Broome et 


4 

5. John B, Boden, 26 Broome st 

6. W. Saves em. 193 Broome et 

7. Chas. i, yy Henry st 

£. Johu Meyer, 309 it way 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

ary Tanner, 18 Clinton ‘et 

B. Ants nia Hartwick, 55 Clinton et 

Cc, Rachel Haye, 215 Heury st 

D. Ginevra Raymond, 

D. Nellie Contin, 234 Henry et 

p. Eunmna Williams,*207 Broome st 

EE. Emma 8tillwell, 14 East et 

E. Annie Moore, 193 Monroe st 

RK. tila Dausch, 334 Henry st 

BE. Fannie Jenkins, 29 Gouverneur st 


F, Mary Frazer, 261 Di 

F. Merrill Hattie, | Lewis st 

F. Lizzie Campbell, 6 Norfolk st 
tsie Baumann, 


eepperfens 
zg 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
107 Lewis et 


. Jobn r, 
Aaron, 270 Delancey st 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3%, 


1. 
i. 

2. Henry Reubcri, 150 Ave C 

2. Andrew J. Smith, 420 ¢ 10th et 


Euphemia Cilley Claes F. Helena Grabosky 
Bessie Lee G. Kate Myers 


i. Emma Cotton 
H. Martha Reinecker 


Scamme) st 


d 


. Harry Weiler, 122 Avenue C 
Willie Cohn, 609 ¢ 6th st 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
. Minnie Woodle, T Ave D 
. Mary O'Pounel), 194 Elm et 
Lizzie F. Troy, 329 loth at 
Clare Hirsch, 145 Ave C 
4 Harriet Haw G16 6th at 
5. Jennie Weil, 305 10th «t 
5. Catharine Hutchinson, 619 Sth at 
5. Adelaide nheimer. 408 5th st 
€. Mena Bawerntriend, 354 10th et 
6. Henrietta Garde, 4th st 
7. Henrietta Baumbach, 335 10th at 
&. Maggie pethertngton, 124 12th et 
& Mary Kleybaur, Sth st 
8, Lizzie Barry, 112 Ave D 
% Annie Hardy, 724 12th at 
9. Fannie Wood, 80 Ave D 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL ¥o. 51. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Clase 1. James Thom, 557 w 42: at 

1, Henry Mooney, 417 w 4let at 

2. Charles Eisenlord, 605 w 47th st 

3. George Buppes, 503 w 43d st 

4, William Eekers, 543 w 43d at 

5. Frederick Jolneon, 584 w 42d et 

6. John Taylor, 540 llth ave 

7. Fli Richardson, 620 Lith ave 

1, Amelia Hill, 580 11th ave 

2. Lena Ray, 518 w 4sth at 

3. Martha Colgan, 546 w 44th at 

4. Lizzie Dabba, 537 w 43d at 

5. Lenna Keaslar, 514 w 40th at 

6, Alice Gannon, 550 llth ave 





GRAMMAR SCILOOL No, 53. 
PRIMAKY DEPARTMENT, 
Class A, Alexander Harria, 227 ¢. 75th at 
A. Mary J. O'Dea, 74th at, bet, 2d and 3d ave 
B, Frederick Harris, 112 €. 83d st 
3. Teresa Lydon, 5il e. 74th st 
C, Annie Wilson, 1531 2d ave 
C, Solgnton Leichenstein. 204 ¢, 79th st 
D. Charles Clinton, 1513 34 ave 
DD. Jennie McNabb, 238 e. Sist st 
E. Willie Lowe, 1538 3d ave 
k. Esther Goldman, 1322 
PF. Julius Koch, 212 e. 
F. Emily Hass, 1277 24 ave 
F. William Sauerwein, 66th st, nr. 5th ave 









GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 5S. 
Senior Class. Oscar Unz. 418 w. Sist st 

Jex. 8. Van Dyck, 97 &th ave 
Class A. William Crawford, 305 w. 18th #t 
A. Benj. FP. Hooper, 374 w. 85th et 

B. Louis Levine, 319 w, 50th at 

B. Fiddi'lius Farrington, 315 w. 19th et 
Cc, Henry Leaycratt, 149 w. )6th et 

Cc. Fred, N, Fenn, 735 7th ave 

Db, Gerard Underhill, 137 w. 43d et 

bD, Samuel Lyous, 266 w- 40th st 

D. Sidney H, Neergaurd, 24 ¢. 28th st 


F. William Pendleton, 223 w. 20th st 

F, Charles Budd, 230 w. 47th st 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Clase A. Max Pincus, 226 w. 36th st 

B, Theodore Pohle, 132 w. 24th st 

B. James MeCaughan, 54 w. lth et 


4. Geo, Black, 437 w. 19th et 

3. Wm. MeDonald, 356 w. 25th st 

2. Nathan Rowman, 47 w. 24th st 

1, Arthur Humphreys, 241 w. 22d st 


PRIMARY SCHOUL No. 13. 
Grade 1. George W.Roome Grade 5. John Rogers 

1. Cornelius Ebrey 5. Henry Hoffman 
2. Arthur Gourley 5 
2. Cyrus Paterson 


2. Samuel Sadlier 5, Josie Griffen 
2 Rosie McNabb Maggte Duncan 
3. Lewis Pierce 5. Maggie Galiagher 


Lillie Patterson, 


3. Henry Streeton 
Lillie Rosenthal 


3. John Met'rawson 


PEray 


3. Ulysses G. Kenny John Liadsay 

3 Charles MeCoy William Baker 
2, Anthony Wittman 6, William Barry 

3. Cora Lewis 6. Chas. Meyerhoff® 
3. Amy Smith ». James Murphy 


4. Paul Schmidt 3. Thomas Watte 


4. George Earle 3. Jos’ne, MeQuillan 
. A 


( 
« 
i! € 

4. Amelia Bushman 6. Nettie Awi 
4. Mary Brown 6. Minnie Bassi 
4. Addie Baker 6. Maggie Finnen 
4, Etta A. Lindsay 6. Maggie Kerr 
4. Annie Olmstead 6. Geo'ana Marcotte 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 17. 


Clase |. Samuel Rogers, 249 w. 42d st 
2. John Campvell, 242 w. dist st 
3. James iy, 460 w. diet ot 
4. Wm. Mensworth, 713 ath ave 
1. Mary Hansell, 131 w. 40th et 
2. Mary McMahon, 161 w, 4)st ot 
3. Lizzie Boylin, 33 w. 43d at 
4. Lizzie Cokely, 666 9th ave 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 25. 
Clase 1, Maggie McMahon, 518 Greenwich st 

1. Mamie Sigler, 546 Greenwich st 
1. Mary Duryea, 333 Spring st 
l. Mary Bogan, 441 Washington st 
1, Lizzie Barr, 293 West st 
1. Charles Nolte, 111 Chariton st 
1. Henry Stahl, 113 Chariton st 
1, Eddie Welsb, 3277 Hudson et 
1, Philip Miner, 70 Vandam st 
1. John Bussey, 95 Charlton st 
2. John Ahrens, 5%5 Greenwich st 
2. Joseph Mallard, 500 Greenwich st 
2. Jane Kelly, 531 Washington st 


" gan, 109 Chariton st 

2, Annie Linnerman, 117 Chariton st 
3. Dinah Bahr, 316 Hudson st 

3. Mary Cortney, 96 Vandam st 

3. Eva Gubner, 345 Hudson st 

3. Sarab McArdle, 113 King st 

3% Mamie Roberts, 499 Greenwich st 
3. Mary C, Welsh, 351 Hudson et 

3. Willie Van Allen, 333 Hudson st 

3. Edward Swansen, 525 Greenwich st 


|SEWING MACHINES. 


READ! READ!! 





READ!!! 
WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT !! 
ANY LADY WITH 

. 
ONLY $10.00 CASH! 


Cau got a new and beautiful 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
AT HOME AND 
WORK FURNISHED 
TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE. 

CH Although obliged to out from 1,200 to 1,800 yards 
of muslin per day, to furnish work to those whe 
already have machines, we have room for more. 

Call and see ua, 

BLAKE & POND, 





21 Astor Place 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Published. 


@winton’s Word Analysis. aii 
A Word Analysis of nee derivative . 
with practical exercises in spelling, analysing, 
defining, synonyms, and the use words. By 
Wa. Swintos, A. D., Professor of the English Lan- 

Ze, University California, and author ‘‘ Con- 
lensed History of United States,” ke. 

siti tciceariais ti es ar 

ir nent nts of this : 

1. The clear and simple method of word analysis and 

finition. 

“3 The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 

the use of words in actual composition. ‘ 

3. The adaptation of the manual, by its progressive 
character to the needs of the several grades of pub 
lic and private schools. . 

heart’s Youth's 8 e 

one in prose, poetry and dialogues, suited to 

the capacities of youth and intended for the ex- 

hibition day requirements ot common schoo!s and 

academies; with many new and original pieces. 

By Guonee R, Catucant, A. M. 190 pages; Cloth. 

Price for examination, 73 cents. 

The prominent points of this book are : 

L. The selections are suitable to the exhibition day 





eaker. 


requirements ot common schools and mies. 
2 They are adapted to the understanding of the 
ou r pupils. 

ew vy 


‘s far as practicable, only pieces that are fresh or 
that have not heretofore been’ used in a book of this 
kind are presented. 


Robinson’s Examples. i 
arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 
with numerous tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ures, ete., designed for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fisu, A. M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price for 
examination, 75 cents. 3 

This work covers the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in counection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject. 

Single copies of any of the above, if required for ex- 
awination with a view of introduction, will be for- 

mail on poesia of Cats ve 
VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No. 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 





The Boa rd of Bducation of ons 
Island City will receive proposals for furnishing the 
Public Schools of i clty with TEXT BOOKS and 

UPPLIES as per schedule annexed : 

. Bids Toned to JOHN FAHNESTOCK, President 
of the Board, 114 Fulton street, New York, are solicited 
from publishers and others interested, and will be re- 
ooived up to the Ist day of March, 1872. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, JAN. 22, 1872. 
READERS—Edwards’ Analytical Series. 
SPELLERS—Edwards’ Analytical, 
ARITHMETIC—Greenleaf’s series. 
GRAMMAR—Green’s Introduction and English Gram- 


mer. 
GEOGRAPHY—Cornell’s Series, 
HISTORY U. 8.—Anderson’s Introductory and Pic- 


rial, 
ALGEBRA—Greenleaf's New Elementary. 
GEOMETRY—Davies’ Legendre. 
PAPER—Cap an Note, per ream, best quality. 
ENVELOPES—Per M., large and small, best quality. 
BLANK BOOK3—Size of copy-books, paper and flex. 
covers, aN doz. 
WRITING BOOKS—Spencerian, per doz. 
PENHOLDEKS—Per hundred. 
PENS—Per g: oss. 
PAPER CASES—For copy-books, per doz. 
SLATES—5x7, 6x9, 64x10, 7x11, per doz. 
BOARD CRAYONS—Per bu 
BOARD RUBBER—Chamois skin, 
BLACKBOARDS, MAPS and CH 
INK—Per , best quality. 
LEAD PENCILS—No. 2, per doz. 
These supplies to be furnished at such times, and in 
auch quantities as the Board may order. The 
reserves to itseli the right to reject any and all bids, 


or to accept any bid in part. 


T doz. 
TS, ete. 


pe ae 
Sealed Proposals will be received 
by the School Trustees of the Eighteeath Ward, at 
the office of the Clerk of the Department of Public 
Instruction, corner of Grand and Ehm streets, until 
Tuesday, the 20th day of February, 1872, and until 2 
o'clock Pp. M. on said day, for the erection of a new 
School-house on the lots known as Nos. 411, 413 and 
415 East Sixteenth street, near First Avenue. Plans 
and specifications can be seen at the office of the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings and Repairs. No, 146 Grand 
street, third floor. Proposals must state the estimate 
for each branch of the work separate’ 
dorsed ‘‘ Proposal for Mason Work,” “ Proposal for 
Carpenter Work,” “ Proposal for Painting.” Two re- 
sponsible and approved sureties will be required from 
each successful bidder. Proposals will not be consid- 
ered unless sureties are named, The Trustees reserve 
the right to reject any or all of the propessle offered. 
JOHN N, HAYWARD, 
LEWIS J, KELLY, 
CHARLES BOYLE, 
FREDERICK HAGEMEYER, 
JOHN M. CARROLL. 
ard of School Trustees, 
Eighteenth Ward. 
Dated February 5, 1872, 
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Post Office Notice,—The Mails for 

ge 4 during the week ending Saturday, February 

17, 1872, will close at this office on Tuesday at II a. ™., 
on Wednesday at 7% a. ., and on Saturday at 9 a. ». 
' P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





GENERAL INFORMATION, 


Why Every Lapy Can Have A Sew- 
anc Macuatne.—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine’ isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who call at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
ments, or part cash and part work. Cash 
will be paid to the operator at the end of 
each month ‘or ull money earned above 
the regular monthly installments. Instruc- 
tions free. 

Beware or CounTrERFEITS.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 

permanent and painless cure for both. 
housands cured. Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 

—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark’s 
place (Eighth street), Special attention of 
teachers and scholars is called to physical 
culture. Terms, three months, $12." Lib- 
eral inducements made to clubs of six or 
more. 


—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
‘ fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. . 
_ The Guardian Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has just re-insured the risks of 
the New York State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Syracuse. The Guardian is an 
old and favorite company. 
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‘| Hew York School Journal. 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 
GEORGE H. STOUT, 
JOHN D. COUGHLIN, 


$2 50 per year, in advance. 





Proprietors and 
Editors. 


’ 


EW YORK, FEBRUARY 10, 1872. 








(2 For $2.50 a year paid at this office the 
JourNnaL will be left at Subscribers’ residences 
early every Saturday morning, or it may be bought 
for five cents per copy at any of the News Stands. 








AN ELECTIVE SCHOOL BOARD. 

If the charter of the Committee of Sev- 
enty should pass the Legislature and re- 
ceive the Governor’s sanction our School 
Commissioners will hereafter be elected by 
the people, as in 1866, 67 and ’68. Now, 
will this result in the selection of a better 
Board than the present one? This is a 
serious question, and should be weighed 
carefully by our Legislature before any ac- 
tion is taken in the matter. But the Com- 
mittee of Seventy say the change will be 
for the better; and they ought to know, 
re-echoes some unthinking people who 
feel grateful to them fur the good 
work they have undoubtedly done 
in purifying our city departments. 
Now the Committee ought to know, 
it is true, for they never should 
have proposed a change until they had 
first examined the present Board and its 
affairs, with a view of discovering whérein 
improvements might be introduced. They 
have had the temerity to go into Mr. Con- 
nolly’s office and overhaul his accounts; 
and the result not only justified them in the 
eyes of the people but gives them a weight 
with the legislature which has never be- 
fore been possessed by a body of citizens 
similarly organ‘zed. But why did they not 
pursue a similar course toward the De- 
partment of Public Instruction? They 
had plenty of friends there who would 
have helped them in their inves- 
tigations, and nobody knows better 
than they do that the discovery 
of anything fraudulent in the books 
of the Clerk’s office would prove one of 
the strongest arguments they could use in 
favor of a change. But they also know 
that a failure to discover anything wrong 
in the department would end all chances 
of procuring a change should they after- 
ward conclude to ask forit. Whether this 
is the consideration which kept them away 
is best known to themselves. Beside the 
Committee of Seventy there are a few—a 
very few we notice—newspapers who be- 
lieve that it would be an improvement to 


in- | go back to the old plan of electing School 


Commissioners by school districts. What 
faith is to be placed in their statements 
may be better imagined than described, 
after a perusal of the following extracts 
which were taken from the columns of 
their leader in 1868, when our School Com- 
missioners were elected by school districts, 
just as they propose to have them elected 
in the new charter: 

‘*The next item is incidental expenses of 
the Board of Education, including shop 
account, $60,000. What are ‘incidental’ 
expenses ? It means expenditures for 
which the items cannot be anticipated, or 
of which it is not agreeable to furnish a 
statement; it means ey a general fund 
to be expended by the clerks and officers 
of the Board of Education as they think 
proper ‘incidentally.’ Among these ‘ in- 
cidental’ expenses is what is known as a 
tea-room; that isto say, tlfe members have 
a supper or refreshments furnished to them 
at their meetings, and as they choose to 
order. This is never returned or charged 
under the head of tea-room, supper, dinner, 
or board bill, but is covered up under the 
head of postage stamps or other ‘ inci- 
dental’ expenses. How much of the $60,- 
000 goes in this way, it is, of course, im- 
possible fur us to know.” 

Here is what another paper said of this 
model elective Board which, now that it is 
dead, some people are trying to canonize : 

“Who would believe that in this great 
city, where there is so much learning and 
public spirit, the Board of Education, con- 
sisting of twenty-one persons, is principally 
composed of liquor and billiard saloon 
keepers, horse dealers, retailers of articles 
used in the schools, and of that nonde- 
script class called brokers ? Yet this in- 
tellectual body exercises supreme control 
over the public schools of New York, and 
proposed this year to spend no less a sum 
than $3,150,000, or more than double the 
amount required for the same purpose 
eight years ago.” 

Would a Board which spent $60,000 for 
a tea-room under the head of “ incidentals” 
and some of whose members were liquor 
dealers and billiard saloon keepers be an 
improvement upon the present one? We 





ask the question of those newspapers who 
are now favoring a return to an elective 


school board as strongly as they denounced 
it in 1868, 
For the information of any one who 
may wish to go into an examination of the 
personnel of the Board of Education during 
those years when iis members were elected 
at the polls, we here publish a list of School 
Commissioners for the years 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, some of whom 
were elected by wards and some by school 
districts : 
Patrick Manger, J.C. Brown, 
James F. Horan, Cuas. PERLEY, JR., 
Epwakp B. Hearn, THos. Brown, 
Artuur O’DonnELL,HENrRy P. WEst, 
Jas. B. Dupiegnac, W. Murray, 
Joun Hayes, 8. B. H. Vance, 
Jas. M. Turn, - Jas. L. MILiEr, 
Tim’y BRENNAN, Wo. H. NgILson, 
Jas. W. Farr, Tos. McSprepon, 
Witson SMALL, Wiutu1am Hircrman, 
W. W. Apams, Jas. L. Hastie, 
Joun F. Turner, Francis LIEBER, 
S. W. Roosevett, Bens. P. Farrcwi.p, 
Jas. M. McLean. 

Let him look this list over carefully, 
and then see if he can select from its twen- 
ty-seven Commissioners as many men 
whom he would be willing to recommend 
for the office as there are in this list of 
twelve, which takes in all the present 
Board, with all its imperfections: 
Bernarp Smytu, NATHANIEL SANDs, 
Trmotny BRENNAN, MaGnus Gross, 
Samve. A. Lewis, NATHANIEL JARVIS, 
WiiuraM E. Duryea, Lorin INGERSOLL, 
Wiiuram Woop, Isaac W. ENGLAND, 
Hoorer C. Van Enoca L. Fancuer. 

Vorst, 





THE GRANTING OF COLLEGE 
DEGREES. 

The College of the City of New York 
has taken two sensible and forward steps 
in the matter of granting college degrees. 

The following are the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Faculty, at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 13, 1871: 

1. ‘* Resolved, That the Faculty will 
recommend to the Board of Trustees for 
the degrees of Master of Artsand Sciences, 
those graduates of the college of at least 
three years’ standing, who shall have 
given to the Faculty satisfactory evidence 
of the successful pursuit of some literary 
or scientific . 

‘* Resolved, That every applicant for a 
second degree shall compose an original 
thesis as an essential condition of obtain- 
ing such degree. 

**Both the application and the thesis 
must be submitted to the Faculty on or 
before the first day of May. 

3. “ Resolved, That after the commence- 
ment next ensuing, the thesis adjudged to 
be the most meritorious of all presented 
for the degree of Master be recommended 
to the Trustees for publication, and that 
the master’s oration be thenceforward 
omitted.” 

At a meeting of the Faculty, held Janu- 
ary 10, 1872, the following resolutions, ex- 
planatory of the above, were unanimously 
adopted : 

** Resolved, That the expression ‘ satisfae- 
tory evidence of the successful pursuit of some 
literary or scientific study,’ in the resolution 
regarding the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Master of Sciences, adopted by the Facul- 
ty, February 13, 1871, be and hereby is 
interpreted to mean, 

‘* First. The presentation by the candi- 
date for a degree, either of a diploma, re- 
ceived from some literary or scientific in- 
stitution, showing that the applicant has 
pursued a literary or scientific course since 
the date of his graduation from this col- 
lege ; or of the notes“prepared by him 
while pursuing a literary or scientific 
course of studies intermediate between the 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree. 

“ Secondly. The presentation of a thesis 
upon some literary or scientific subject, to- 
gether with the statement that the said 
thesis is the result of a regular course oi 
study, which course must be furnished as 
a guide to the Faculty.” 

Advanced as these views are, and highly 
creditable to the Faculty of the college, 
they come short of those on the same 
point advanced by the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe in a speech made before the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of Halifax, England, on the 
subject of education. Among other bril- 
liant and suggestive remarks, he gave ut- 
terance to the following, which we take 
from the columns of the Christian Union : 


Mr. Lowe’s suggestions as to higher edu- 
cation are very forcible. His doctrine is 
summed in the pithy sentence, ‘‘ What I 
mean by a university is an examinin 
board.” He would have colleges found 
anywhere, by anybody, and not in any 
way supported or controlled by the State. 
But the power of conferring degrees should 
be, he thinks, taken away from the colleges 

entirely, and put into the hands of the 
| university board of examiners. The sys- 
tem of examinations conducted and de- 
grees granted by those who have done the 
teaching strikes him as “ like a man audit- 
ing his own accounts.” Mr. Lowe charges 
the examiners with “ inconceivable lenity,” 
and pronounces the system as “a t 
blot” on the English universities. He in- 
stances the London University—“ apm ex- 
amining body, to which come regularly 





enormous numbers of fine young men to 
be plucked’”—as an illustration of the 


value of severe examinations. Men take 
the risk of failure to pass the examinations, 
and come from all parts of the kingdom, 
including the other universities, to endure 
the test, use they know that if they 
=, they secure a certificate of immense 
value. 

Is there not here a suggestion of consid- 
erable value for American colleges ? 
Would it not raise the tone of our scholar- 
ship and give entirely new meaning to 
academic honors, if oa sent up 
its graduates to pass the impartial, severe, 
decisive university examination (arranged, 
in this State, let us say, by the of 
Regents) before receiving a degree? If it 
is utopian to dream of this, it is at least 
practicable to adopt two measures looking 
to the same effect, which we will here 
mention, but not discuss. ‘ 

First, let any possessor of an academic 
degree write after the letters that stand for 
it in his signature the name or symbol of 
the college which granted it. This custom 
being adopted, those who did not follow it 
might be suspected of having obtained 
their titles from obscure or insignificant 
sources, and the value of such purel 
alphabetical decorations would naturally 
go down in the market. 

Secondly, let colleges, so long as the 
have the power of granting degrees at all, 
grant them to all comers who can pass the 
necessary examinations. Let them invite 
students from all quarters to the test. 
Then let them make the examinations so 
searching and impartial that the degrees 
awarded to the successful candidates shall 
be eagerly sought, as prizes worth having. 


‘This would be a benefit to small and young 


institutions whose reputation is yet to be 
made. They could say to their students, 
“*We will train you to be able to pass the 
examination and take the degree of any 
college in the land. You need not go to 
Yale or Harvard for four years, if it is in- 
convenient for you. We will give you 
thorough instruction here; and Yale and 
Harvard will recognize our work in you on 
its merits, not its geographical locality and 
venerable historic associations,” 

But it would result that the professors 
of some celebrated colleges would be over- 
worked. They have trouble and toil 
enough already in examining their own 
undergraduates; what might not be their 
burdens if hundreds .or thousands of stu- 
dents from other colleges came trooping 
to be examined and to receive, haply, the 
much desired sheepskin? This complaint 
would lead to the yery reform which is 
most needed. For, as Mr. Lowe says, pro- 
fessors in colleges ought not to conduct 
examinations for degrees. They ought to 
be relieved from the work as an irksome 
burden; they ought to be deprived of it as 
a dangerous and demoralizing power. It 
is fair neither to them nor to the public. 

On the other hand, our colleges cannot 
afford to keep boards of competent exami- 
ners outside of their professors ; nor is it at 
all necessary to have as many such boards 


as there are colleges. A very few would |, 


suffice for the whole country; and to these 
all colleges could send their young men 
for examination. This would put compe- 
tition among the colleges on exactly the 
proper ground—namely, that of the rela- 
tive quality of their work, as shown by its 
results in the scholarship of their students. 





A MAN WITH A SOLE. 

Out West school superintendents are re- 
quired to give a report of their public do- 
ings much oftener than they are here, and 
asa result of this plan a superintendent 
now and then finds himself short of the nec- 
essary facts whereon to build such a 
formidable document. This necessitates 
his drawing upon his imagination—a bank 
which as frequently protests his notes as 
those of other people. As an illustration 
of this and of the folly that requires a 
school superintendent to convert himself 
into that biggest of all modern nuisances, 
a gossiping newspaper reporter, we here- 
with publish verbatim et literatim an “‘ offi- 
cial ” report, which we copy from the Indi- 
ana School Jourial : 


OFFICIAL MISIT TO ALLEN COUNTY. 

On Friday, the 15th of December, I paid 
an Official visit to Allen County. The 
County Institute was in session; Mr. J. H. 
Smart, 8. E., Superintendent City Schools, 
and member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, was presiding at the sessions of the 
Institute. There were present about one 
hundred and seventy teachers. Some fine 
lessons in far yee d teaching were given by 
one of the lady city teachers. A lesson in 
English Grammar of a high order was also 
given by another lady. One of the Pro- 
fessors from the college gave two good les- 
sons on the best method of teaching per- 
centage. Here I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the indefatigable Daniel Hough, well 
known in educational circles as an experi- 
enced and successful educator. He talks 
good sense all the time, on all subjects con- 
nected with schools. Ex. Smart throws 
his whole sole into the work. He is deter- 
mined that old Allen. shall stand in the 
front rank. 

The city of Fort Wayne enumerates 
eight thousand two hundred and thirty- 
nine children. She educates at her public 
schools two thousand six hundred and 
forty. This is accounted for by the fact 
that her population is largely Catholic and 
educate at their own church schools. On 
the morning of the 16th I had a very pleas- 
ant talk with a few of - trustees from 

e. 


the city and county. They are sensible, | si 
safe, prudent men, Nisposed to do every- 





thing in their power to promote these 


= ‘ 


schools. Success to all the school officers 
and teachers of Allen County ! 


M. B. Hopxins, 

Superintendent of Public Ti 
From this report one thing is evident— 
that Mr. Smart has a habit of throwing 
his whole sole, heel and all, into his work, 
and that the author meant to say so, or 
that Superintendent Hopkins has put his 
Soot in it. 





CoMMISSIONER ENGLAND introduced some 
spice into the last meeting of the Board of 
Public Instruction, by submitting a com- 
munication from a lady teacher of the 
Seventeenth Ward, protesting against the 
action of the Trustees in transferring her 
from her position. According to custom, 
the President announced the reception of 
the communication, and was about to pass 
it over to the proper committee, when 
Commissioner England asked that it be 
read by the clerk, thus shutting out all 
chances of its falling into oblivion, and 
precipitating upon the Board one of the 
spiciest documents that has been read 
within its halls in some time. The reading 
was done to perfection by Mr. Kiernan, 
who possesses elocutionary powers of a 
high order, and every word was listened to 
by the Commissioners, who could hardly 
repress a smile at some of its satirical 
strictures upon the School Trustees of the 
Seventeenth Ward. 





Art the last meeting of the Board of 
Public Instruction a resolution was passed 
authorizing the Trustee Boards to selecta 
school principal for their clerk and to pay 
the same for his services. Now, we can 
readily understand that the clerk of a 
Trustee Board ought to be paid for his ser- 
vices; but why must he be a principal, 
or a teacher even? Wouldn’t some 
citizen not otherwise connected with our 
schools, yet anxious to see his name figur- 
ing in the school directory as “ clerk,” do 
just as well? Suppose a principal, while 
acting as clerk, is called upon to read a 
long document charging him with numer- 
ous offenses committed while in the school- 
room, would he not wish that he were 
either not a clerk, or, being one, that he 
were not a principal ? 





Tue following item is copied from Fri- 
day’s issue of a daily paper published in 
this city: 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, 
pete, at repwads submitted by the 

inauce Committeceran adopted, provid- 
ing for moneys required for the use of the 
department from Ferg | 1 to April 30, 
the amount being $845,367. 

After this who will doubt the necessity 
for a school journal, even if it had nothing 
else to do than to defend the Department 
of Public Instruction and the teachers 
from such unmitigated nonsense as the 
above. 


a 





NEvaDA pays ahigher salary to teachers 
than any other State or Territory in the 
Union. On an average, males receive one 
hundred and eighteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents, in coin, per month; and females 
receive ninety-two dollars and sixteen 
cents. North Carolina pays teachers the 
lowest salary. The average for males is 
twenty dollars and fifty cents, and for fe- 
males eighteen dollars and fifty cents. 





Tne Principals of the Grammar Schools 
in Brooklyn have petitioned the Board of 
Education for an increase of salary. And 
so the cry goes up all over the land. 


Vox Lopuli. 








PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. Eprror: While every interested 
citizen is willing to give due credit to all 
the members of the present Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction for strict economy in all the 
affairs regulating the management of our 
public schools, yet few are aware of the 
able and efficient manner by which such 
large sums of money are saved by the offi- 
cers and committees of the Board. Some 
of the ‘‘curtailments” are so admirable 
and efficacious that they deserve publicit 
and ought to be oo by other boar 
and corporations. For the present one 
will suffice. Every one interested in the 
duties pertaining to school boards is aware 
that the proper keeping of records, min- 
utes, etc., pertaining to the management 
of the schools by local trustees is 
a duty” of real anxiety, and one 

uiring censiderable time, knowie 

and ability. In most of the wards the 
mtlemen occupying the honorable posi- 
tion of trustees are men of extensive busi- 
ness and little leisure, having no time to 
spare for the clerical duties t must be 
attended to promptly and regularly. Con- 
this to be a case requi ** out- 





id 
side hel ,” the former Board of Education, 
numbering among its members Judge 
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Allen, James W. Farr, Peter H. Jackson, 


5 
ene _ 
Larremore, W. H. Neilson, Richard War-| Perhaps in the up-town schools, where | present and occupied seats onthe platform. | There is a lady's ear-ring hanging on 1 
ren, Samuel B. H. Vance, Horatio P. | they have excessive numbers and dismiss The exercises <4 euontiogs ok are the bulletin-board in the clerk’s office of WILSON, HINELE & CO. 


Wilson Small and other well-known 
ntlemen, passed the following by-law, 
und in the manuals of 1868 and 1869: 

**Each Board of Trustees may appoint 

any person as a clerk, and if such clerk is 

not a member of the Board he may be paid 
for his services, as a pa of the general ex- 

penses of the schools in the ward, at a 

ae | rate not exceeding a sum equal to 

six (four in 1868) cents for each unit 
of the total average attendance of 
the schools in the ward.” Under 
this law nearly every Board of Trustees 
in the several wards of the city appointed 

@ principal or vice-principal as clerk, and 

intrusted to him the clérical labors devolv- 

ing upon every board of officers having 
charge of the public schools in the city. 

The.sum of money necessary to pay this 

body of clerks was a trifle more than half 

the salary of the Chief Clerk of the Board 

of Education. Under the close scrutiny 4 

of the new members of the Department of 

Public Instruction—several of whom labor 

for very smal] salaries in the departments 

outside of the School Commission—it 
was deemed excessive and extravagant, 
and the following by-law was adopted, to 

take effect January 1, 1870: 

Manual 1870, p. 99, section 67: “ Each 
Board of Trustees shail appoint a male 
principal or vice-principal in their respec- 
tive wards as a clerk, but no compensation 
shall be alowed for such service.” 

This prompt and decisive manner of set- 
tling the whole matter was met by respect- 
ful objections from the Ward Trustees. 
Even the more experienced officers of the 
Board of Education spoke of the matter as 
entirely wrong, and not at all just. An 
officer of the present Department of Public 
Instruction suid Ae would not perform the 
clerical work for certain wards tor five 
hundred dollars a year.” <A petition from 
the chairmen of a majority of the Boards 
of Trustees, asking for the restoration of 
the old by-law, was —_—_, shelved by one 
of the committees of the Department, and 
now, at the end of the second year of “no 
pay,” all requests of clerks, trustees and 
inspectors are met with the very conclu- 
sive remark, “It is contrary to the by-law 
to pay anything; but the work must be 
done.” Cannot this excellent and expe- 
ditious method of securing efficient cler- 
ical assistants be carried into all branches 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
as well as into other branches of the city 
government, where the salaries amount to 
a sum less than is paid for ordinary labor 
requiring no experience or years of prepa- 
ration, and thus save money ? 

A TrusTEE CLERK. 


IS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT ABOL- 
ISHED? 


The present Board of Education have 
done some good things. They have stop- 
ped that enormous waste of text-books 
which has been such a fine thing for the 
publishers and such a bad thing tor the tax- 
payers. They have curtailed that system 
of sponging by teachers feignimg sickness, 
whereby the public treasury was much de- 

leted and the schools irreparably injured. 
Bat in prohibiting corporal punishment 
under any circumstances they made a mis- 
erable mistake. Some of them have had 
the manliness to acknowledge their error, 
but the majority are still unwilling to make 
the amende honorable and change the law. 


I am no advocate for indiscriminate 
whipping. Where there ismuch whipping 
there is something wrong. Not one boy 
in one hundred ever needs to be whipped. 
But the failure to punish that one boy 
properly at the right time may demoralize 
your whole school, Every experienced 
teacher know this. If boys know that you 
will whip in case of emergency, they will 
seldom push you to that extremity. A 
teacher in this city, prior to the abolish- 
ment of corporal punishment in our pub- 
lic schools, had to have ay one boy 
whipped in five years. He had a large 
class of difficult boys to govern, and his 
order was always excellent. Since whip- 
ping under any circumstances was forbid- 
den by law, idieness and inattention, imper- 
tinence and insubordination, and the whole 
catalogue of juvenile peccadilloes have 
increased in a geometrical ratio. I mean 
where the law is conscientiously kept. 
But the trouble is the law is not kept. 
There is ten times as much corporal pun- 
ishment as ever. Formerly only the prin- 
cipal could punish after due investigation. 
Now, in some of the departments at least, 
the teachers cuff indiscriminately. They 
cuft deliberately, frequently and sometimes 
brutally, and the principal and school of- 
ficers not only wink at it but give it 
a sort of quasi encouragemert. This 
is all wrong. The best way to get a bad 
law abolished is to enforce it. If the pres- 
ent law was strictly enforced many schools 
would be demoralized in less than six weeks. 
As it is now an honest teacher who does 
not want to set his boys an example of 
willful law-breaking stands no chance by 
the side of one who cufls for every little 
offense. 

The latter can get ¢‘excellent” in order 
much easier than the former can obtain 
“good.” Perhaps it will be maintained 
that boxing a boy’s ears is not corporal 
punishment. I should not want any more 
efficient mode of punishment. It is so 
convenient and 4 itlepal ; bi ve : = 

hysiological and i and there shou 
+ com for it. Let the law be put 
back where it was. It was sufficiently re- 
stricted before. As it is now it justifies 
teachers in being law-breakers, and con- 


strains principals to sign monthly rts 
solemnly affirming that no laws bave been 
broken, when they know better. 


boys for trivial offenses 


where boys need a kind, yet firm dis- 
cipline, corporal punishment in extreme 
cases is absolutely indispensable. 

A Law-Apipixe TEACHER. 





Mr. Eprtor : “Oregon signifies wild 
majoram; Idaho, the gem of the moun- 
tains ; Utah, a hut ; Nevada, snowy. Now 
who can give the correct origin and meaao- 
ing of the words California and Arizona ¥” 

The above I cut from your last paper 
(Feb. 3). Are you quite sure that Oregon 
means ‘‘ wild majoram ?” 

Greenhow, in his history of Oregon (p. 
145), says: “ As to the name Oregon, or the 
authority for its use, the traveler (Carver) 
is silent ; and nothing has been learned 
from any other source, though much labor 
has been expended in attempts to discover 
its meaning and derivation. It was most 
probably invented by Carver.” See, also 
Duflot de Mofras (vol. ii., p. 93). 

Now as to the meaning of the word Cali- 
fornia: The word itself is derived from 
the word calif (or caliph), a title given to 
the successors of Mohammed. The word 
California was made or invented by the 
author of a Spanish novel published in 
1510, and applied to an imaginary island. 


Very respectfully, 
Pr. Wattz, P. 8. No. 42. 


Hews from the Schools. 


Jusion Exutsrrion.—The Junior Exhi- 
bition of the Class of ’73 of the Coll of 
the City of New, York took place in Stein- 
way Hall on Friday evening, before a very 
large and highly intellectual audience. 
We give the order of exercises, and our 
next number will contain a full report: 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 








Music—Overture, ‘‘ Dieu et la Bayadere”........4 Auber 
PRATER. 

Music— *' Dinorah”’............scecccseeeeeeeee Meyerbeer 

1, American Women......... Ch. P. Fi ni 







L. Eugene Jones 
Music—Waltz, ‘* 1001 Nights” ..........+...++000 Strauss 
3. Ury, be "umble.. 


-+--Benno Lewinson 
4. True Genius, ... 


braham Salomon 
eseee Mendelssohn 
.. W. Sylvester Church 
eoeee ..-«Charles W. Fisher 





Musie—Grand Selection, ‘‘ Ernani”.............++ Ve 

% Truth...cccrscccseee secccceccoeses William R. Waters 

8. Triumphs of Modern Science. . «Henry N. Tifft 
nai: rille, * Les B: Prcccccccced nbach 

9. The Man Indifferent. -Colemdge A. Hart 

10. American Oratory . «++Fred, A. Lyons 

BENEDICTION. 
Musie—Galop, ‘‘ Taubenpost”..............++ Herrmann 


NorMaL CoLuece.—The semi-annual 
examination of the students of the Normal 
College was begun on Wednesday, Jan. 
24, and continued for a week, ending on 
Friday, the 2d of February. The examina- 
tion covered all the studies pursued during 
the past term, and was for the purpose of 
testing the ability of the students and to 
show the work accomplished by them. 
The result was more satisfactory than that 
of any of the previous examinations, al- 
though the test was much more rigid, and 
gave evidence of better work. No students 
have been admitted to the college since 
last June, and the next examination for 
admission will not take place until the 
coming month of June. The higher stand- 
ard of studies for the Grammar Schools 
will bring a higher grace.of scholars to 
the college, which will add materially to 
its progress. 

President Hunter conducted the ex- 
amination in methods of teaching, a sub- 
ject which he regards with particular at- 
tention. In Latin and literature the ex- 
amination was under the supervision of 
Prof. Dundon. Prof. Gillett examined the 
students in philosophy and chemistry ; 
Prof. Schlegel in French and German ; 
Prof. Redfield in natural sciences. The 
examination in drawing was conducted b 
Miss Covell; andin music by Mr. Mangold. 

The total number of students who re- 
ceived seventy-five per cent. and over, the 
per cent. required to pass,‘is 440. All the 
students whose marks have fallen below 
this standard will remain in the same 

rade, while the others will pursue a 
igher course. 

The following are the names of. the 
students in each classswho have received 
ninety per cent. and more in the examina- 
tion : ; 





A3. Sarah Speyer......92 C3. Aug. E. Gallagher..91 
A5. Addie Z. Goffe... .93 Grace Whitlock. . .91 
Anna Banta........ 92 Grace Oberndorfer.91 
Julia Richman. .... 91 Evelyn E. Boyle. ..90 
lia G. Shorey. 91 Rebecca Dougherty90 
Ella Demarest..... C4. Annie Granam.....96 

Bi. Maria Kiernan.....94 Carrie Moore ...... 
a Pond.......... 90 Kate Hunter.......95 

B2. Edith G. Bowers. .97 Louisa Probst..... 
ary R. Davis.....92 Mary McKenna... .92 
Julia Geraght 91 Ella Van Beuren. ..92 
B3. Erlville Wilbur. ...96 ary McGarry..... = 


BA. Clara Collord......99 C5 ; 
» 98 Minnie Graham... .92 





Di. piosy va eeend 96 
Sarah Hattie Keeler... ... 4 






* Alice Neustadt ....95 





can get alon 
without it ; but in the yarn esd pote 


ik..92 | Skill, Balloon Ascents, 
9 bey Wonders of Acoustics, Wonders of 
e 


jdeate A. Hare... = o— \ 7 + 
Mary E. Guy....... e 9 1 
pond L. Kutchner.93 El. Lizzie West id 
Emma F. Hall.....92 E2. Lula Tunis........ 
C2. Annie M. Dalton..92; Addie Haydock... .91 
Jemima Haslitt. ...92 Rebecca Wogiom..90 
Mary E. Rorer..... 91 Fi, Gussie Nichols.... 
Carrie E. Jackson..98 Hattie Cadlipp....92 


03 | Wonders of Pompeii, Egypt 
Fannie Robinson..92 


Grammar Scnoot No, 4.—The chapel 
of the male department of Grammar School 
No. 4, in Rivington street, was the scehe ot 
an interesting event on last Thursday 
morning. The occasion was the presenting 
of the semi-annual Certificates to the de- 
serving pupils of the school, and it brought 
pny a large blage of friends to 
witness the success of their tavorites. The 
trustees other school officers were 


and besides the remarks of the speakers, 
there were exercises in reading and gng- 
ing in German by the cla: conducted 
by Superintendent Kiddle, Dr. Metare. 
Readings in German text books were 
given by Peter Relyea, Esq. 


INVESTIGATING A Scnoo, TEACHER’s 
CHARACTER.—The School Trustees of the 
Tenth Ward preferred charges before a 
committee of Commissioners of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, consisting 
of Commissioners Gross, Samuel A. Lewis 
and William E. Duryea, against Alexander 
Moorehouse, Principal of Pri Ward 
School No. 20, of the Tenth W; The 
charges are that Mr. Moorehouse was ad- 
dicted to intemperate habits, was a man 
of uncertain financial reliability, was con- 
stant visitor of public houses, and that he 
was inattentive to his school duties and a 
disgrace to his profession. A number of 
the teachers, male and female, were called 
as witnesses to establish the charges, but, 
with one single exception, they testified 
that they regarded him as a good, honest 
man, and none of them ever saw him in- 
toxicated in school. 

The examination was adjourned until 
next Tuesday. 


MEETING oF Vice-PRrixciraLs.—A large 
meeting of the Vice-Principals of our Pub- 
lic Schools was held last Thursday after- 
noon in the school-house on Grand street, 
between Greene and Wooster. The subject 
of salaries was taken up, and after a brief 
discussion the meeting adjourned until next 
Thursday, when business of importance 
will be transacted. 


The Ninth Class Association of Old Pub- 
lic School No. 3 held their annual meeting 
on Tuesday evening, January 30, and at 
the close of the genial reunion elected the 
following officers for the year 1872: Pres- 
ident, Benj. D. L. Southerland ; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Alexander L. McDonald; Treasurer, 
Josiah H. Zabriskie; Recording Secretary, 
Joseph W. Deacon; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Eugene A. Houston. 

Publications of Charles Scribner & Co., 
authorized for use and included in list of 
supplies for the Public Schools of the city 
of New York, during the year 1872, by the 
Board of Education: Geographies—Guyot's 
Introduction, Elementary, Intermediate, 
Common-School, Map-Drawing Cards, 
Physical. These geographies are used in 
seven-tenths of the departments of the pub- 
lic schools of New York city. Guyot’s 
Wall-Maps—Large Series—United States, 
North America, South America, the 
World, Mer, Proj., Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central Europe, Oceanica. Any map of 
this series sold separately. Intermediate 
Series—somewhat less in size, but corre- 
spond in other respects with the large 
series—United States, North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Oceanica, the Hemispheres. Any map of 
this series sold separately. Primary Series 
—Not mounted. Put up in neat portfolio 
cases. Not sold separately. Classical Se- 
ries—The Roman Empire, Ancient Greece, 
including the Ancient City of Athens, 
Italia, including Map of Ancient Rome. 
Either map sol separately. Arithmetics— 
Felter’s First Lessons, Primary, Intermedi- 
ate, Grammar-Schvol, Intelleetual, Practi- 
cal. Physical Science—Cooley’s Element- 
ary Philosophy, Text-Book of Natural Phi- 
losophy. Chemistry—Cooley’s Text-Book 
of Chemistry, Hand-Book of Easy Experi- 
ments. Object Lessons—Sheldon’s Phonic 
Reading Charts, First Reading Book, Ele- 
mentary Instruction, Lessons on Ob- 
jects. Natural History—Tenney’s Natu- 
ral History of Animals, Manual of 
Zoology, Natural History Tablets. 
Harper's Practical Composition. Day's 
American Spelier, Day’s Young Composer, 
Day’s Art of English Composition, Day’s 
Art of Discourse, Day’s Elements of Logic, / 
Day’s Introduction to English Literature. 
Perce’s magnetic globes—five inches diam- 
eter, plain stand; five inches diameter, 
semi-meridian ; seven inches diameter, 
plain stand ; seven inches diameter, semi- 
meridian; seven inches diameter, full mer- 
idian; twelve inches diameter, plain stand; 
twelve inches diameter, semi-meridian ; 
twelve inches diameter, full meridian ; 
twelve inches diameter, high stand. Vere 
Foster’s Series of Drawing Books, Vere 
Foster’s Series of Penmanship. Works of 
reference—J. H. Mclivaine’s Elocution, 
Porter’s Elemerts of Intellectual Science, 
Perry’s Elements of Political Economy, 
Bowen’s American Political Economy, 
Woolsey’s International Law, The Feeder- 
alist, Lord’s Ancient History. Philology— 
Whitney’s Language and the Study of 
| Language, Marsh's Lectures on the Eng- 


<2...” Emma Cahn... 4 | lish Language. Illustrated Library of 
BS. ga pe Wonders— Wonders of Optics, The Sun, 
Lizzie A. Murphy..94 | Addie Donington..92 | Wonders of Heat, Wonders of Italian Art, 
yee ida L. Pollock.....91 | Wonders of Architecture, Wonders of 
e . Schaff..... . Swan...... . + “A 
Maggie E. Dixon..97___ Eveline Nungasser.90 ae RK f . y= ” 
, 


lime in Nature, Intelligence of Animals 
Arms and Armor, Bodily Strength and 
onders of Eiec- 
the Heavens, Lighthouses and Lightships, 

300 Years 
Ago, Thunder and Tightnin , Bottom of 
the Sea, Meteors, onderful Escapes, 
Great Hunts, Wonders of Vegetation, 
Wonders of Water, Mountain Adventures, 
Wonders of meres Japan—the in- 
itial volume of the Illustrated Library of 


Travel, Exploration and Adventure. 
Pouchet’s Universe. Wood's Insects at 


Home. 


Primary Department of Grammar School 
No. 10 is slow affair. The clock is slow, 
and the piano out of tune. 





the Board of Education. The owner can 
bave it on application at the office. We 
examined the ornament critically but could 
not determine whether it belonged to a 
Principal or su inate teacher of a 
Grammar Department, or a Primary 
teacher. We think we are safe, however, 
in saying that the owner of it is the recipi- 
ent of asmall salary—smaller than it ought 
to be, and we hepe that she will, there- 
fore, see this notice and not be put to the 
expense of purchating a new pair. 


Grammar School No. 82, in Thirty-fifth 
street, is a model of excellence. Mr. T. 
Dwight Martin is one of the live Princi- 
pals of this city, and well deserves his suc- 
cess. 





BrookLtyn.—The Mayor of Brooklyn 
has appointed the following members of 
the Board of Education: Demas Barnes, 
Asa B. Richardson, George G. Bennett, 
William M. Cole, J. J. Fitz Gibbons, 
James W. Riges, Felix Campbell, William 
E. Sprague, Thos. W. Field, John Wil- 
liams, Levi B. Faron, John Y. Cuyler, 
John F. Hennessy, William Martin, and 
M. C. Riggs in place of E. B. Moore, re- 
signed. 


-_—_<-- — 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

—In reply to a letter from Gen. Webb, 
President of the College of the City of 
New York, a letter has been received trom 
D, W. Flagler, Captain of Ordnance, U. 
8. A., at Rock Island (Ill) Arsenal, an- 
nouncing the transmission of a box of 
samples of materials used in the construc- 
tion of the arsenal, with a manuscript re- 
port describing the same, the manner in 
which they are used, the places where they 
are obtained and such other information 
as may be required by the Seniors in their 
course of Civil Engineering. 


—Prof Compton leaves for Cuba this 
week. During his absence Messrs. Ly- 
decker and Dougherty will take charge of 
his department. 


—The Clionian Society and Class of ‘73 
meet Friday, Feb. 16, for the election of 
officers ; the latter at 1:30, the former at 
7:30 P. M. 





The Library. 


A NEw System of measures, weights and 
money, entitled the Linn-Bask DecotaL 
System, and designed for the adoption 
of all civilized nations. By W. Wilber- 
force Mann, New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company, 1871. 

To say of this that what is valuable is 
old, and what is new is valueless, may be 
flippant, but it is true. New systems of 
measures and weights are often pressed. A 
distinguished English astronomer has sug- 
ges recently a more exact base for a 
system than the French, which, curiously 
enough, Mr. Mann seems to know nothing 
about. But passing by that, this system is 
but a renaming of the French system, and 
the improvement is hardly reeptible. 
On the other hand, after carrying out the 
naming of the amounts from the linear 
base in lines and surfaces he utterly neg- 
lects it in the solids and weights, thus a 
duaw is 100 aw, a tetraw is 19,000 aw, 
but.a duawsoll is 100 instead of 1,000, and 
a t¢trasoll but 10,000 in place of a million 
sol], and so on in weights. It seems that 
the author’s knowledge of mathematics 
extended only to the second and not to the 
third power of quantities. As for bis talk 
of logarithms it is simple bosh, showing 
that he knows nothing of their use— 
nothing, in fact, but the ordinary expedi- 
ents of an expert arithmetician. 

This may seem like breaking a fly on a 
wheel, but some impatience should be per- 
mitted against mere theorists whose non- 
sense is used as an argument against the 
really important work of esteblishing a 
general ‘decimal system. 


E.iswortn’s Tracine Cory Books are 
generally recognized by school boards and 
teachers as a n ity. The advantages 
of the tracing méthod are obvious. A neat 
little work entitled “ Teacher's Guide ” ac- 
companies the series, in which specific di- 
rections for teaching the art are clearly and 
briefly given. 


Tue ILLusTRATED CHRistiAN WEEKLY 
has increased its circulation very rapidly 
of late, it having added since December 1, 
1871, over 4,000 subscribers to its list. Sure- 
ly an encouraging sign for the friends of 
pure family reading. 





VALUABLE 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Comprising 
BROWN’'S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Designed for young learners. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
For the higher classes. 

*,* Both of these wary pegebet text-hbooks have just 
been revised by Henny Kippur, A. M., Superinte nt 
of Public Schools of New York Oity, with important 

Adi ns pecially in the d t of 5 Sal 
A \e 
phowIs GRAMMAR 

Royal 8vo. 








OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
er, or half morocco. 
i ‘| ive Treatise 
onk 


English Grammar extant. 
The excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very gene- 
rally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude of 
grammars which have come in competition 
with them, they have steadily advanced in public fa- 
vor, and are largely in use throughout y- 
Ly 








28 BOND STREET. 


The Eclectic Series of Te xt-Books adopted for 1872 by 
the Board of Kducation of New York city. 
Special attention is invited to 


The Eclectic Geograh pies. 


Simple and attractive treatises, presenting the sub- 
ect according to the most scientific methods, 


White's Arithmetics, 
Unlike any other series now before the public. 
McGufiteys Readers. 


McGUFFEY'’S READERS IN 
TYPE. 


LEIGH'S PHONETIC 


Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras. . 
Teachers are cordially invited to cali and examine 
the above or other text-books. 


E. C. McCLINTOCK, WM, M. BAKER, 





American Lead Pencil Co., 


483 and 485 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Report of Judges of American Institute, 1871. 


“These pencils are well graded, and equal to any 
imported pencil” 





Adopted by the New York 
Education for 1872. 


Board of 





HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


The Latest | and Best. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 
CONSISTING OF TWELVE NUMBERS, IN FOUR 
DISTINCT SERIES, VIZ. ; 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 (Common) 
School Fey psocccesecsenccee . 
Nos. 7 and & (Business Series)... > At $1 80 pe ze 
= 9 nd 10 (Ladies serie | sath 
“ land 12 (Exercise Series). 








WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S PATENT COPY-BOOK, 
In Six Numbers. Adapted to classes in both Primary 
and Grammar Schools. Price, $1 50 per dozen. 


THE GUIDE TO PENMANSHIP. 

It is a book such as every teacher and lover of good 
wetting ane ” Price, $2 50. Single copies 
sent mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Bo 
full cloth, beveled s. ve — 
TESTIMONIAL OF MERIT. Beautifully n- 

graved with engrossed pen border of an 

- Finely printed, on 19x 

2 ate POP occvccecccccccccceseccess r 100, 25 00 
ROLE OF fdson For use in Schecie show. ° 

ing names of Meritorious Scholars. 19x24 

BUS PAPEL... se ceeesseersccceesee mers or 100, 25 00 

Fie above Testimonial of Merit iShcinsin@bly adapted 
for Presentation Diplomas, and, with the Roll of Honor, 
was executed in the finest engrossed style, with bor- 
der, German text, sketches, &e., by the late John 
D. Williams. 


entirely new design. 





SCHOOL RECORDS, 

The following new series of School Records are the 
most Complete and most Practical ever offered for use. 
Compi by Thomas F. Harrison, Esq., Assistant Su- 
partnncn dems of Schools, and adopted by the New York 

ity Board of Education. 














No. Per book. 
1, ALPHABETICAL REGISTER OF PUP 160 
Boccesccscccececcsesesence .. $7 50 
2. ADMISSION BOOK. 192 page 250 
3. DISCHARGE BOOK. 192 28 
4, DAILY AND MONTHLY EK 
hool, 120 OBscecesesersses 2 50 
5. DAILY AND MONTHLY REPORT: 
Sehool, 120 Boccccccecee . 290 
6, CLASS RECORD. 144 . 18 
7. RECORD OF CREDIT * 250 
& ROLL BOOK. 192 pages. 2 50 
% SYNOPSIS OF INDIVID 
250 





Pages 
Liberal discount for introduction and to the trade. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Noa. 119 and 121 Wiliam street, New York, 
(P. 0, Pox 21) 


a 


Hi. MACY & CO, DESIRE TO ENGAGE THE 
¢ services of intelligent and competent women 
to fill various responsible tions; good salaries and 
permanent situations given to women of experience. 
Apply personally at the Superintendent's desk. 
RK. H. MACY & ©O., 
14th st., corner of 6th av. 
R H. MACY & CO, ALSO DESIRE TO ENGAGE A 
e limited number of young women who know 
how to write and figure correctly, to learn to become 
saleswomen in their fancy goods establishment; low 
salaries will be paid at first, with prospects for ad- 
vapcement to those who prove diligent and capable, 
Apply personally at the Superintendent's desk. 
R. H. MACY & CO,, 
lth st., corner of 6th av, 


THE N. Y. NEWS ASSOCIATION 


Furnishbes all the Local and Suburban News of the 
Metropolis to the New York City and 8u rs, 
and has » Bureau for Advertising in all the papers in 

7 States and Canada, at the lowest rates. 





Apply 
GEO, H,. STOUT, Manager, 
119 and 121 Nassau street, Rooms | and 2, New York, 








6 


NEw 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





—— 





THE POOR MAN'S DARLING. 





A TALE OF HARD TIMES. 





Why did you leave me, Asthere Machree ? 

You were life, you were t, you were all to me; 
Ob, our hearts are sad and our cot is lone, 

For we miss your face by the old hearth sione. 


We cannot laugh, for we do not hear 
Your merry laugh, love, so soft and clear ; 
We never dance as we iced of Fim 
When your little feet beat the cabin floor. 


But we gather round the fire at nigh 
And the white walle gleam in the y light ; 
There we see your cloak and your little chair— 
But oh, my darling, you are not there! 


Your prayer-book is faded, old and brown— 
Here and there, as you left them, the leaves turned 


down; 
And ob, my darling, I even trace 
Your finger-marks in seme well-worn place. 


Then each faded leaf I fondly kiss ; 

Oh, no relic of old is so dear as this! 

And I weep, my darling, when none are near, 
O’er the little fingers that rested here. 


My gat Eily. you came to me 

In the cold, dark hour of adversity ; 

We were very poor, but a jewel rare 

Shone on our hearth, love, when you were there. 


Dearer you grew to our hearts each day— 

Every cold, harsh thought, love, you smiled away ; 
And each want in our love we soon forgot, 

For you brought content to our humble cot. 


Light was my heart as I toiled away; 

For I thought of you as I tossed the hay; 
And the fairest blossome that round me grew, 
My own little darling, I kept for you. 


Blithely I sang when my toil was o’er, 
As I eauntered on to our cabin door; 

For I saw in the ehade of the old asa-tree 
Your smiling face looking out for me. 


Ab, me! how your sweet blue eyes would shine 
As I climbed the hil) with your hand in mine; 
Bat you talked so wise that you made me start 
And clasp you close to my trembling heart, 


The golden autumn glided past, 

And the dreaded winter came on at last; 
While smaller each day grew our little store, 
Till the last had gone and we had no more. 


Hunger, my darling, is hard to bear; 

Still without murmur yon bore your share ; 
Like a patient spirit you hovered near, 

In want and in sorrow our hearts to cheer. 


Katey and Mary would cry for bread, 

But na laughed and danced, love, and sang in- 
stead. 

Oh, dear little heart! you were kind and brave ; 

You knew there was none, so you did not crave. 


You sang when your voice was faint and weak, 
When the bloom had flown from your fair, round 


cheek ; 
In your tiny breast gnawed the hunger pain, 
Bat your lips, my darling, would not complain, 


Oh, ‘twas sweet to feel your soft arms twine, 

And your warm young face pressing close to mine. 
“* Are you hungry, love * I would whisper low: 
But you shook your head and you answered “* No.” 


My darling, I saw you fadeaway 

Like the last soft glance of the pene | day; 
As the dying note of some magic strain 
‘That charme the heart, then is hushed again. 


The shadows of death, love, dimmed your eyes, 
As the dark clouds pass o'er the sunny skies ; 
And the drooping lids o’er those sweet eyes fell 
At the last soft stroke of the vesper bell, 


A little sigh—it was all I heard— 

Like the fluttering wing of a captive bird ; 
And a sobbing voice from behind the bed, 
Saying, “ Father, father, is Eily dead?” 





ee 


CURRENT STREET BALLADS 
OF IRELAND. 


BY WILLIAM BARRY, 


Among the series of ballads composed 
by Mr. Thackeray, the reader may recol- 
lect the Molony division, supp to be 
the contributions of an Irish minstrel who 
had a trick of putting his social, political 
and sentimental views into verses of a 
very quaint and original pattern. Maginn, 
Father Prout and Lover had indeed previ- 
ously discovered the humorous value of the 
notion which consf&ted in nothing more 
than giving a certain artistic expression to 
forms of lyrfcal doggerel which were ex- 
tremely popular in Ireland. It is curious 
enough that the taste for these odd effu- 
sions still survives among a people who 
are becoming thoroughly Anglicized in 
most of their habits and customs. The 
fairies have gone from the land, the Holy 
Wells are neglected, the cry of the Ban- 
shee is never heard, the wakes are decorous, 
the Chincauns have abandoned the hills, 
the waters of Killarney are deserted by the 
equestrian spectre of O'Donoghue, but the 
ballad—the Molony ballad—flourishes as 
briskly as ever. At the race-courses, fairs 
and regattas, the ballad minstrel is certain 
of bringing about him or her a large audi- 
ence, and may be seen disposing of the 
wares in thick sheaves at the close of each 
ditty. The peasantry, when coming tothe 
market towns for small purchases, in- 
variably bring back ina basket or wallet 
the newest ballad; and in the cabins, and 
even farmhouses, a few of the broadsheets 
will be found pasted on the walls under 
the colored eftigy of asaint performing a 
miracle, or of Napoleon prancing over the 
peaks of the Alps on a steed. It should be 
noted that the Irish street ballad has noth- 
ing but its bad type and paper in common 
with the Catnach doggerei sung by the 
bawling vagabonds who hawk gallows and 
gutter literature about London. It is 
rarelyindeed coarse ; it is never consciously 
blasphemous. The ruffians in college gowns 
who here attend park meetings, chanting 
a mock litany and mock hymns, would be 
stripped of their trappings, and probably 
put under a pump, by an Irish mob, be- 
fore —_ had well roared through the in- 
troduction of their entertainment. The 
audience of the Irish ballad monger and 
singer never relish an indecent or irrev- 
erent allusion. They enjoy fun, pathos, 
and an odd kind of gentility—yes, gen- 
tility is the word—in the verses. The 
lads are thickly ornamented with bi 
words thrown into them, for the sake of 
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display rather than of sense. They have 
an air of ragged, boastful scholarship, that 
is quite indescribable. References to clas- 
sic deities and names are abundant ; and 
Virgil, Ovid and Homer are alluded to in 
a tone of confident acquaintance with 
these writers. The fact is, that most of 
the older ballads were manufactured by 
the hedge-schoolmasters and by the poor 
scholars, as they were called. The hedge- 
schoolmaster was not unfrequently an as- 
pirant for admission to Mayn » who 
underwent @ oo a of a ; 
tion by acquiring some knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. Hisving failed in bis main 
enterprise, having discovered that he had 
no “vocation,” the rejected or di inted 
candidate for the priesthood, unfit for field 
labor, and too old to learn a trade, possess- 
ing pedantic pride in his learning, such as 
it was, usually set up as a teacher of the 
rustics, and as the local bard and poet of 
his parish. To him we are probably in- 
debted for the mythological machinery of 
the ballad. — Macmillan’s Magazine. 


-- —__——_ 


SOCIAL ORGAN-GRINDERS. 


It is not necessary that every organ- 
grinder should possess a wooden box, with 
a bellows and other apparatus inside. 

The members of the tongue organ-grind- 
ing fraternity are of two classes—the social 
grinder and the public grinder. The 
social grinders confine themselves to the 
circle which is blessed with them for its 
members, and they are, of course, of various 
kinds. Some are politicians, some philan- 
thropists, some laughing philosophers, 
and some weeping philosophers. Brown 
is a social grinder of the weeping-philoso- 
pher species. ‘‘I tell you, sir’’—the handle 
begins to tarn—* England is going down- 
hil ; her commerce is deteriorating ; her 
army and navy are in a state of ineffi- 
ciency ; and church and state are going to 
the dogs togethe.” That is the tune, and 
the variations come in here and there. 
This is about the least endurable species 
of grinder; he is perfectly contented to 
point out everything that is wrong, with- 
out attempting to find a remedy for it. 
We are most of us acquainted with one or 
two political grinders, and we also know 
some of the tunes played on them—such 
as “Vote by Ballot” and ‘*Compulsory 
Education.” Alas! we pity him who 
knows the tune of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” play- 
ed by a female performer. 

The philanthropic organ-grinder is per- 
haps as easy to deal with as any; he al- 
ways has some case in hand requiring 
charitable aid, and we can, if we are so 
disposed, give him something to move on 
to next door. But if we are not willing 
to purchase peace in this way, we have to 
endure his music. It is very seldom that 
it will answer tometapborically slam the 
door in his face—he is not to be daunt- 


ed. 

The scientific grinder is much dreaded ; 
he plays away for the-hour together, and 
his friends look at one another in hopeless 
silence, but as silence is all he wants he is 
perfectly satisfied. If you should give 
him a copper, in the shape of an approving 
“Oh!” or “Ah !” the only ceenge he makes 
is to direct his melody to you in particular 
for the next few minutes, during which 
time you have to look asif you perfectly 
understood the theory of atoms, and had 
formed some definite idea with regard to 
the prebable inhabitants of the moon," 
oe yourself all the while to be a des- 
picable hypocrite, and knowing that.your 


friends see through you. From some sci- | read 


entific grinders it is impossible to obtain 
the shortest respite ; even at meals the 
will insist upon reducing the various arti- 
cles of food to their lowest denomination, 
by telling us what proportion of this is 
starch, or how much of this is gluten, till 
we almost begin to doubt whether solid 
bread and butter are not mere optical de- 
lusions after all. 

Then there is the anecdotal grinder; 
something is always occuring to remind 
him of one of his anecdotes, and once let 
him obtain the cue from some unlucky re- 
mark, and he ~~ forth his anecdotes 
by the dozen. In the course of conversa- 
tion, a gentleman happens to mention that 
he was fishing last month ; this is enough; 
and before the first speaker has had time 
to give an accountof his tour, there isa 
preparatory cough from our friend of the 
anecdotes and he proceeds: “Ah, that re- 
minds me of the time when I and two or 
three friends went down to Greenwich to 
taste the white-bait.” He thea goes on to 
enlarge on his personal experience of the 
prime-minister ; ia the midst of which his- 
tory he is perhaps reminded of some other 
anecdote, equally interesting, which he 
faithfully recounts, after which he pro- 
ceeds with the original story. It is amus- 
ing to observe those who are acquainted 
with the propensity of this gentleman, 
when they have unfortunately let slip a 
leading remark, and they hear the pre- 
paratory cough—that is the knell of doom 
—a look of silent anguish passes across 


their face, which is gradually replaced by 
an expression of calm resignation, and 
they are then prepared for infliction. 


The remedy for this description of organ- 
grinding can only be practiced when the 
audience thoroughly know the habits of 
the performer : course to be taken is, 
the moment the cough is heard, forall to 
be taken suddenly deaf, and to talk togeth- 
er in loud tones, mingled with 1 ter, 
on the first topic that presents itself. This 
may nip the storyin the bud. If, however, 
the grinder is ot the most determined class, 
itis well to give in at once, for tell his 
anecdote he will, if he waits the whole 
evening for it, besides which, it is nobler 
for all to suffer eer than to allow 
one luckless individual to be taken by the 
button-hole on the first opportunity, and 


receive the whole narration alone and 
unsupported. 

To the punning grinder we must own 
to having a particular aversion. Puns at 
their it time, when they realiy are puns, 
we can laugh at beartily; Lut this specimen 
of the grinder, as his nature is, seems to 
spend an existence making what he calls 
puns. If he is a comparative stranger, 
and you wish to treat him with ordin 
“respect, the case is a most painful one. He 

rbaps makes a pun, to appreciate which, 
Ris necessary to ignore anh, pronounce 
aw like a c, and drop afinal g. Now, 
under these circumstances, it is perfect! 
impossible to laugh, so all you can do is 
to make @ sort of gurgle at the bottom of 
the throat, and pass a spasm across the 
face. This the miserable man mistakes 
for a laugh, and goes on rejoicing with his 
grinding. 

There is another form of organ-grinding 
which consists, not in public speaking, 
but in public writing. One of the brother- 
hood sees a letter in the newspaper from 
anotherof the same class, stating that Me- 
thuselah Jones, just deceased, had attained 
the almost unprecedented age of 104 years. 
Our correspondent immediately takes up 
the challenge, and writes to say, either that 
he knows of a case in which the deceased 
attained the age of 104}, or else he calls 
upon the first writer to prove his statement. 
In either case a lengthened paper-war 
ensues, and we are compelled day after 
day to see A B’sreply toC D, and then 
C D's retort to A B ; and so on until the 
editor sees fit to consider that ‘‘ this cor- 
respondence had better cease.” No one 
cares one atom about Methuselah Jones 
except A Band C D, and they would be 
much better without him, for their rage 
at each other’s replies every morning is 
so great that appetite for breakfast is out 
of the’question, and good Mrs. A B gets 
snubbed, and the little C D's scolded. 

The other public grinders consist of 
those tedious individuals who, having a 
pet idea of their own, make use of the pul- 
pit, the platform and the press to bring 
that idea unceasingly before their fellow- 
creatures. 


EFFECT OF |= + aaa EDUCA- 
Every improvement in this world brings 
changes with it which are not all good. We 
cannot gain a great benefit without the set- 
off of minor drawbacks ; and some such 
drawbacks may be foreseen as a conse- 
quence of the present effort to provide uni- 
versal education. It is a very good thin 
that everybody should be able to read an 
write fluently, and we have no right to 
grudge to others accomplishments without 
which we should not fee) ourselves to be in 
the full possession of our senses. Nor are 
we at present concerned with the appre- 
hension that all people may not make the 
best use of the gilt now pressed upon them. 
As members of a civilized community they 
are entitled to claim it as a birthright. Our 
fears are of a less solemn cast. We are 
thinking of the change which will inevita- 
bly be produced by the influence of book- 
learning on the vernacular of the laboring 
classes. Hitherto, though the children go 
to school, their learning, in country places 
at any rate, scarcely intrudes itself on their 
home life. They learn and they forget, 
and express thfemselves very much as 
though they had never opened a book. 
But the teaching of the future is to be more 
thorough, and is to leave its mark. Chil- 
dren are not only to learn to read, but to 
as a consequence of having learned. 
With this acquisition of power must inev- 
itably spring up an ambition to improve 
upon the old modes of speech; and the ob- 
vious method of doing this will be to adopt 
the language of books, the books that please 
an uncultivated taste, in familiar talk. The 
intercourse of different classes has hitherto 
been carried on in what may be regarded 
as different tongues; and where one side 
has to force its meaning into a narrow and 
rude vocabulary, this difference is very 
marked and very shocking to sensitive 
ple. The present plans of education, 
in so far as they are effectual, must strike 
a death-blow at the current speech of mul- 
titudes. The child will be taught to talk 
differently from his parents, and will prob- 
ably be ashamed of broad provincialisms 
which, because of their rough force, wi'l 
stick to his memory like burrs. The world 
will be a gainer no doubt, but something 
will be lost of homely force and humor. 

It is not supercilious patronage that 
makes us value the artless language of the 
poor ; we should, in fact, all be losers if 
the uneducated classes gave up the habit 
of striving to express what they mean 
in their own way. We thus realize what 
they tell us, the impressions they wish to 
convey, the views of life which influence 
them, more vividly than if they aspired to 

ater graramatical correctness. There 
is something of the freshness and sugges- 
tiveness of a foreign tongue, not only in 
provincial dialects, but in unfamiliar idioms. 
Rich and r cannot converse together 
without ideas being imparted on- either 
side when to neither is ‘the vehicle of com- 
munication stale or hackneyed.: So long 
as there are ranks and degrees, language 
and manner will show them. There can 
be no doubt that a corrected phraseology 
is a - toward. social equality ; . but 
before all people speak a common tongue 
at once easy and correct, we shall have a 
widespread use of second-hand language 
borrowed from books and newspapers, 
which is of all modes of speech the most 
frigid and repellent. 001 books and 

ool training by themselves, when taken 
as guides, enonasey? formality of expres- 
sion which really ps people apart more 
effectually than mere class distinctions. 
When each speaks in the idiom of his 





social life, inequalities may be forgotten ; 


but when a man uses only book words, a 
sense of estran tis inevitable in the 
hearer. How is social intercourse 
witha man or woman who discatds the 
colloquial word for the provincial news- 
pal substitute—a tice which at 
present is confined to the people who make 
a great display of lookitig down on ignor- 
ance and low life, and who are always 
roving their superiority over the vulgar 
by using words which they have picked 
up without being able to assimilate them. 
ho can enjoy achat with a man who 
always talks of women as females, and of a 
man as an individual ; with whom things 
are never like, but similar ; who never 
begins a thing, but always commences it ; 
who does not choose, but elects ; who does 
not help, but faci ifates ; who does not sup- 
ply, but caters—nor buy, but always pur- 
chases; who calls a beggar a mendicant; 
with whom a servant is alwaysa domestic, 
when he is not a menial ; who does not say 
a thing, but states it, and does not end, but 
terminates it; who calls a house a residence, 
in which he does not live, but reside ; with 
whom a place isa locality, and things do 
not happen, but ¢ranspire; with whom a 
murder is always a tragedy, and shocking 
things are terrible to relate? lt willbea 
day of bad omen for tbe harmonizing of 
class interests and feelings when this 
affectation of choice diction descends 
from the middle class to artisans and 
laborers. And yet it seemsin the nature 
of things that this must happen; and hence 
the rudenesses, roughnesses and. quaint- 
nesses of the rustic dialect whicb still lin- 
ger in our ears acquire a new charm, be- 
cause they sre invested with the pathos of 
things which are passing away and are not 
to be recalled. 

Now, of course, we ought not to wish 
mere barbarisms to be preserved; cultiva- 
tion demands their extinction. But when- 
ever people speak naturally, we take inthe 
idea intended to be conveyed; where they 
do not, something is lost or superadded. 
The little girl working in the brick-field 
who told the commissioners, ‘* We swills 
the spottles off us faces betore we has us 
dinners,” made them understand exactly 
the degree of cleansing she went through. 
If the time ever comes when she will say 
instead, ‘‘ We perform our ablutions be 
fore we dine,” more will be left to guess- 
work. Again, the woman using the same 
verb, “I’m a rare one for swilling,” sinned 
against elegance, but conveyed a very dis- 
tinct image of a brick floor reddening un- 
der a vigorous drenching, and of the 
cleanly impulse which nerved her arm to 
do the work. No amplification or peri- 
phrasis can add strength to the original 
wording. The cook-maid of the future 
may count up the dishes she has to wash, 
and expatiate on the toil of her task in pe- 
dantic English ; but when. the charwoman 
of the present day says, “ He fouled a mat- 
ter o’ six plates,” there is a protest 
against luxury in her choice of a verb that 
conveys more than the simple numbers 
would do if twice told. The coinage from 
the same mint is not less expressive. “ The 

inger-bread is not so snappified as the 
ast,” leaves no doubt as to the kind of 
crispness which is relished. Greasified, 
woolified, bitterified, are equally express- 
ive; we prefer to use the more grammati- 
cal forms ourselves, but these rough impro- 
vised words imply an energy and intensity 
of conviction in the inventor which wins 
our respect. We shall be sorry to see them 
exchanged for the style in which Epps’ co- 
coa and Glenfield starch are recommended, 
or Brown and Polson’s corn-flour, which 
so often courts our patronage as ‘for 
children’s food unrivaled, invaluable for 
invalids, for table delicacies delicious.” 

It is well to know the meaning of words, 
but there is also a satistaction in hearing 
shrewd good sense assert itself through 
the blunders of an excusable ignorance. 
‘*You have been on the philosophy this 
morning,” says an exasperated mother to 
her truant son. ‘I’m sure I haven't,” is 
the muttered denial. “Yes, you have,” 
she sternly rejoins; ‘‘I can see it by your 
trowsers.” After all, there are infinitely 
more people who know the difference of 
sound between philosopby and velocipede 
than can define what philosophy really is. 
There is a clerical anecdote of the late 
Dr. Wolff, bearing on our point. He was 
in the habit of concluding his sermons with 
& text declaimed inthe original Hebrew. 
Preaching to a village audience on one oc- 
casion, he followed his usual custom. The 
vicar,calling on a parishioner the following 
day, invited his comments on the power- 
ful discourse. ‘' Yes, sir,” was the reply, 
“it was a very grand sermon, and the gen- 
tleman thought so himself, for he finished 
it off with Hip, hip, hip, hurra!” Now 
the right view of this incident is not to 
laugh at the man for a blunder, but to ad- 
mire his msight into the nature of the 

reacher. Any one who has once heard 
Dr. Wolff will recall the jubilant emphasis 
of his delivery, and the enormous self-es- 
timate it conveyed. The letter might be 
Hebrew poetry, but the spirit of his wind- 
up was always in strict accordance with 
the rustic’s interpretation of it. 

The time is at hand, though we may 
not all live to see it, when this ingenious 
simplicity of ignorance will make way for 
another sort of the same comnerny. ex- 
pressed in another dialect, and p: bly 
glozed over after the fashion which is now 
the ial accomplishment of the classes 
who c teristically delight to call them- 
selyes genteel. We are not declaring our- 
selves of his following, who 

*Gainst Apollo's dec’ 
And gave Siecle eset thes. 

Nothing can equal the pleasure imparted 
by arich, pure, correct diction; but this 
is a gift not to be imparted by the pyro 
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school, nor perhaps by any schools ; and 
we cannot exchange greetings with a 


poorer neighbor and listen to his talk on 
things about which he is at home, withoat 


ooueis conviction that whatever may 
be the ultimate gain from universal edu- 
cation, the lan of the people will suf- 
ferin forceand vividness when we bave 
polished every class thet speaks it.— 
Saturday Review. 
HOW TO SUCCEED. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

I am of the opinion that every mind 
that comes into the world has its own spe- 
cialty—is different from every other mind ; 
that each of you brings into the world a 
certain bias, a disposition to attempt some- 
thing of its own, something your own—an 
aim a little different trom that of any of 
your companions ; and that every young 
man and every young woman is a failure 
so long as each does not find what is his or 
her own bias; that just so long as you are 
influenced by those around you, so long as 
you are attempting to do those things 
which you see others do well instead of 
doing that thing which you can do well, 
you are so far wrong, so far failing of your 
own right mark. Everybody sees the dif- 
fereace in children. They very early dis- 
cover their tastes. One has a taste for go- 
ing abroad, another for staying at home; 
one for books, another for games ; one 
wishes to hear stories, another wants to see 
things done ; one is fond of drawing, the 
other cannot draw at all, but he can make 
amachine. This difference as you advance 
becomes more pronounced. You are more 
distinct in your conception of what you 
cin do—more decided in avoiding things 
which you cannot and do not wish to 
do. Now I conceive that success is 
in finding what it is that you yourself 
really want, and pursuing it; freeing 
yourself from all importunity of your 
friends to do something which they like, 
and insisting upon that thing which you 
like and can do. One person persists all 
the time in disappointing his friends be- 
cause he wishes to be a painter, and they 
have no desire that he should be. An- 
other does not like that his father should 
insist upon sending him to college, be- 
cause he really wants to be a merchant 
or a manufacturer, of has a whim of his 
own. Now that is easily mistaken by an 
obstinate young man who has taken a 
fancy and is not really pursuing that which 
is his proper calling. Though one may 
easily be mistaken for a time, yet there is 
in his mind this particular fitness for a 
calling; and some things that he can do, 
as in mathematics, or the right arrange- 
ment of facts; he being able to distribute 
the duties of the day; the distribution of 
facts in his mind so that he understands 
and can recite history better than any 
other; or the perception of his aim, and 
keeping that through all the particulars by 
which a logical mind acts, in various ways, 
as some eyes are made for color and some 
for form. 

The multitude of professions is endless, 
and in a right etate of society the objects 
and aims would be much more numerous. 
For instance, in the German Universities 
now, instead of having five or six or ten 
professorships they have sixty or one hun- 
dred-—the division of the sciences, the divi- 
sion of the parts of great classes of knowl- 
edge, requiring so meny instructors. Well, 
I think that with the progress of society 
the divisions of employments will not be 
sixty or one hundred, tet thousands; and 
finally, if one should say it, as many as 
there are men, asmmany as there are women, 
that the aims will be as many as there are 
individual souls. Therefore, I wish that 
each rey | person should learn that se- 
cret—that he only can tell himself what it is 
that he is todo. It is revealed to him in 
the progress of his mind, always becoming 
revealed more distinctly, what that object 
is. He did not know it when he was a 
child; he did not knowit when he was a 
boy; but as his mind grows, all is 
slowly revealed to him, revealed to 
him by every effort he makes in this 
direction or against it. For, when 
he is laboring against his proper calling, 
he finds himself met with obstacles 
that increase as he goes. When he is fol- 
lowing his proper mission the leading of 
his inward guide, he is assisted by every 
step which he takes. The purpose for 
which he is made is always becoming 
more clear to him. I believe that for every 
active mind, in its own direction, there is a 
thought waking eng | morning—a new 
thought; that every day brings new in- 
struction and facility; that even in the 
dreams of the night we are helped for- 
ward. Thereisa great difference in our 
activity of mind. Sometimes we have 
heavy periods, when we don’t think for 
days, or weeks, or months ; then periods 
ot activity. I think these depend very 
much upon ourselves—upon our good be- 
havioy. If we use our opportunities, op- 
portunities are multiplied. If we neglect 
them} if we give up to idle pleasures and 
amustments, they are withdrawn. The 
idle person ceases to. have thoughts. The 
active person is always assisted. There 
are a great many mysterious facts in our 
history which the mind attentive to itself 
will always discover, and the admonitions 
that come thence. I trust that every man 
has his own ways, as I say ; and perhaps 
no method or matter would become an+ 
other; and always the instruction, the 
hint, is given to the omg sas from its 
own desires. It is u a le direc- 
ae poy A that is ke why pea it is to take, 

t soon knows w S$ a wrong urgen 
and what is a right. a 
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Power of thought is the only true meas- 





ure of the intellect, as force o ae is 
the only true measure of mo’ 





greatness. . 
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Wise and ‘Otherwise, 


The footprints of inventors are we the foot- 
holds of progress. 

All knowledge is not in books ; there- 
fore cultivate a habit of observation. 

Some one “who knows how it is him- 
self” says: Courtship is d/éss, but matrimo- 
ny. is blaster. 

A German critic pronounces the opinion 
that Longfellow would rank above enny- 
son as an English poet if he wasn’t an 
American. 


O. W. Holmes remarks, in his cynical 
way, that crying widows marry first. 
There is nothing like wet weather for 
transplanting. 


An old lady onee remarked that every 
calamity that happened to herself was a 
trial; but every one that happened to her 
friends was & judgment. hat a differ- 
ence it makes which end of an opera-glass 
we look through ! 

To Srop Tne BLEEDING From LEECHEs. 
—Make a ball of cotton about the size of a 
pea; putthis pellet of cotton or lint upon 
the wound; press it down firmly; keep up 
the pressure for a quarter of an hour. Re- 
move the finger cautiously, taking care to 
let the pellet remain. 

A Kansas judge was recently preluding 
asentence of death with a most pathetic 
review of the criminal’s life, which he was 
holding up as a warning toall evil-disposed 
persons, when he was astounded and si- 
lenced by the prisoner coolly interrupting: 
“Never mind the obituary, Judge; just 
give us the day for the funeral.” 


At the installation of President Porter, 
in New Haven, the students sang “ Domine, 
salvum fac priesidem nostrum,” which, in 

a literal translation, would be, “O Lord, 
make safe our president. ”. ‘The Boston 
Journal types got it, “ Domine, calvum fac 
presidem nostram,” “O Lord, make bald 
our president ;” a very different aspiration, 
and one which would lead the pubiic to 
Suppose that the boys were skeptical about 
a certain scriptural story, and wanted a 
chance to experiment with Dr. Porter. 


+ 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

In the Richmond Normal School a few 
days ago, the lesson in elocution was upon 
*‘articulation,” and various examples of 
difficult enunciation were cited and prac- 
ticed. At the‘close of the exercise, the 
ner called for sucli examples to be 

anded in as the pupils might know or be 
able to find. The following .are some of 
the results of the investigation, and fur- 
nish a very good collection for practice : 

** Amidat the mists and coldest frosta, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And stil! insists he sees the ghosts.” 

“Up the wbigh hill he heaves a huge 
round stone.” 

**Thou wreath’d’st and muzzl'd’st the 
far-fetch’ ox, and imprison’dst him in the 
volcanic Mexican mountain of Pop-o-cat-a- 

t-1 in Co-to-pax-i.” 

**Thou waft’d’st the rickety skiff over 
the mountain-height clitls, and clearly 
gaw’'st the full-orb’d moon.’ 

“When a twister twisting, would twist him a 
For Coisting & twist, three twists he will twist. 

But if one of the twists untwists from the twist, 
The twist untwisting, untwists the twist.’ 

“Robert Rowley rolled a round roll 
round: around roll Robert Rowley rolled 
round. Where rolled the round roll Rob- 
ert Rowley rolled round »” 

“ Peter Poongie, the prickly pear picker, 
picked three pecks of prickly prangly pears 
from the prangly pear trees on the piessant 
,prairies.” 

**Villey Vite and vife vent a voyage to 
| Vest Vindsor and Vest Vickham von Vit- 
son Vednesday.” 

“Bandy-legged Borachio Mustichio 
Whisker-Muscus, the bald but brave Bom- 
bardino of Bagdad, helped Abormilque 
Blue Beard, Bashaw of Balemandeb, to 


beat down an abominable Buinble of Ba-/ 


shaw.” 


SCALP DISEASES, 








FALLING, LOSS AND UNTIMELY 
GRAYNESS 
Are positively S wae —_ HARMLESS SPECIAL PRE- 


SCRIPTIONS, . PERRY, Dermatologist, No. 
Bond street, ~ Le w Ye ork Send for circular. 

Relative to the “Mbility ‘with which Perry prevents 
the Loss of Hair and cures Skin Diseases, we wi our 
readers ‘ce excellent letters of Rev. D. C. Van 
Norman Thos. W. Mather, Esq., pw dl of 
known reliability and position. 

In 1863, Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, of this city, 
saved baldness. Since that time, by th 
casional use of his prescriptions, my hair has ioe 
kept in perfect condition. 

ight years’ experience has established my convic- 
tion that Dr. Perry thoroughly understands his pro- 
fession. . VAN NORMAN, 


Dec, 26, 1871. No. 26 West Sist st., New York. 


New Yorx, Jan. 3, 1972, 
Dr. B. C. Perry, No. 49 Bond Street : 
pase pes 3 About three peswe ago I was the victim 
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SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR 


Just Published. 

THE ONLY FASHION publication that gives the 
styles FULLY ABREAST of THE SEASON. DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY to ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN and LU- 
CID INFORMATION, A Judicious Advertiser. Sub- 
scribe now. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Each Subscriber is enti te 
value of HALF AX DOLLA _ Large hi eee Ge 
Clubs. With eac! rm we a oO eee of iy 
wale exactly te — sents the 
ing ow t 
te ~ a ee. — hey dete the “tee of 


They are our own invention, —* entire 
Sample cepy of the Bazaak mailed 2 pn, apd 
each new half any pat- 


may send us Price for 

tern they select from it. offer is made to those 
only who live at a distancM#Pand unable to examine 
our patterus at our rooms, and to one order only. | 
Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York, 


JOB PRINTING. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


EXECUTED IN 


THE BEST STYLE, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street, 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


THE PRINTING OF 


PROGRAMMES, 


CIRCULARS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BILLHEADS, 
LETTER AND NOTE HEADS, 
CARDS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
HANDBILLS, 
POSTERS, or 


Anything else in the Printing Line that may be re- 


quired by 


School Officers, Teachers and Scholars. 


All work executed “=a promptness and at th 
lowest terms. 


PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER, 





TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
®@ 


AND 


DISTINCTLY. 


This paper is a 


GREAT LABOR SAVING IMPROVE. 


MENT, 


AND INVALUABLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, kc. 


Sold by 
NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 


119 Nassau street, h Rapes 1 


ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Cc. 4 MEIICKE = 3. BR LOUNSBERY, 





e disease of the scalp, which entirely 
pH ™ hair, and baffled the skill ees medical 
SS ne ae maenaed ¥ me. In 
justice to yourself and for the benefit of of those who 
are so afflicted. 1 will At. your treatment eradi- 
cated the. disease and seuegned my my hair completely. 

Yours, gratefully, 
THOS. W. MATHER, 
No. 119 Broadway. 
SCHOOL BELLS. 
THE uae BELL 
& ste, Poe we vee in 1896. 
R43, for Churches, ptete. 
Ww ‘more iis at 
Tae‘ tan ot aun 
sont free 
eee iewkaty 
West Troy. N. ¥. 


22 Pimestreet, N. Y 


MEDICAL. 
WILL YOU TAKE ME HOME? 


— 














— ULM BEST REMEDY FOR ALL —— 





PUL 


ab 





ONARY DISEASES, 
THE WORLD.——’" 


THE COUNSELOR OF . HEALTH. 
DR. J. DELMONISO LITTLE'S . 


SYRUP PECTORAL 


is THE 
MOST VALUABLE COMPOUND 
That medical science ever devised. 


IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
ON ALL 
THROAT AND LUNG COMPLAINTS, 


If you have a COLD or COUGH, and cannot sleep 
nights, if troubled with 


ASTHMA OR INFLUENZA, 
TRY IT. 


tPF PARENTS, for WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP 


be sure to get it. A fair trial will make you its lasting 


friend. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 


A:AQ@*svodines 


Persian Healing 7. Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar han. Patented March 
12, 1867." No other is genuine. 

For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery this 
Soap has no —- It preserves the complexion 
fair, removes all dandruff, keeps the hair soft and 
silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ the 
bext Hair Renovator in use.” 

It cures chapped bands, pimples, salt rheum. 
frosted feet, burns, all diseases of the scalp an 
skin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHAVING 
SOAP. This Soap has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our first families in this 
city, and throughout the country. It is used ex- 
tensively by our best physicians. Wherever usea 
it has become a household necessity. We advise all 
to try it. For eale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each town. 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York City. 


DR. WOOD'S LIVER REGULATOPB. 
THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE PANACEA 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACTS, 

selected and compounded from among the many 
HERBS AND PLANTS ° 

that grow in Nature's great Botanic Garden, for the 

Speedy and Permanent Relief of the 

Most Hopeless Cases of 


Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chills and Fever, Disordered 
Digest ion, Flatulency and Acidity; Sour Belch- 
ings of Wind and Gas from the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Constipated Bowels, General and Ner- 
vons Debility; &c.. and for all and every disease 
arising from a Biliouws State of the Stomach, or 
from an Inactive or Diseased Liver. This valuable 
Vegetable Compound has entirely succeeded the 
use of Calomel. Prepared at the Botanic ’.abora- 
toryand Dispensary of W. S. Woop, M. D., 242 
Grand st.. and sold by every Drug Store in the 
City for 75 Cents, and One Dollar Bottles. 








MILLEN’ BITTERS. 


These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, and as a medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentle 
stimuiant, they are a most valuable remedy for all 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid- 
heys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in populating 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the fluids 
and restoring health and vigor to the debilitated func- 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pyrosis, 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never-failing 


A 
BPenufactured by the “a tr Millen, and 
utupina su or ety’ 
Phe love ce oY 1 00 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
wal xpress oa C. O. D. to any accessible place. 
Seld - all dri dreesiate. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, near 
Bowery. 


= —_ 


TRUSSES. 
HIS IMPORTANT IN. 





ELASTIC 
TRUSSES 


AND 


of ta testify 
, a8 Well as to ease and free- 
venience with which the instrument is 





a 








“The Weed “ Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe- 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, Faggot- 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON S8T., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing wil) please mention this Advertisement. 








INSTRUCTION, 


WASHINGTON IRVING ACADEMY, 


@ Bast |4th st., opposite Lincola Monument. 
a faven ts Belles-Letters, Elocution, Lan- 
aching, Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
a ay ny and private lessons in Walking and 
Dancing; also, in Wax Flowers, Fine Arts and Pen- 
manshi —_ 
wean until 12 a, =, from 1 until 5, and from 


7 until 3 9% PF 

Begerenees:. jon. M. H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. “Bishop 
Southgate aan t the officers of the Youn, La ~ [* a 
tian Association ; Hon. W. A. Haywa 
Peck, Hon. P. C. Wright, ) t J, cake Mitchell a ald lion. 
Samuel J. Glassey. rms moderate. Particular at- 
tention given to the training < school Saye 

. B.—Stamme cured free of charge to pu 

Signora Bish rs to tustrac t gratis, _ cin be. 

longing to families who have suffered b Chicag 
SIGNORA N.C, FL. ETC HER histor ‘principal 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No. 123 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 


Thorouzh instruction. 
chestral Instruments. 
Terms, $10, $15, on. 


. . : 
Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 

1151 BROADWAY, Same 2%th and 27th streeth, 

Stairs, Room ! 

Ornamental Bh. 3 Engrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, A. lomas, Family Reeords and Bibles, Kn- 
velapes seed. Confidential letters written and 

speed (etsiatly private). Artists’ Tablets lettered 


oad on hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 
In an IMPROVED FORM of COPY ROOK, 
Patented by N. P. Beers June 7 1870, 
This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction at the same 
price as the old form. Try it. 


EACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
Germin, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Sumingsten, 
throughont the country. Send for MutvaL PLan- 
Address (with stamp) the AMERICAN EDUCA 
TIONAL UNION, No. 737 Broadway, New York. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 

1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. pokkeeping, 
Arith’c, higher Math'ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French, 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taught Book keep- 
ing and Correspondence. 








Piano, Violin, Organ. Or- 


oval and Harmony. 





T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COULEG&, 20 FOURTIT 
avenue. opposite Ce Institute. Bookkeeping, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Keading, Leg = and German. 
Ladies’ Department, Day and teleaprhy taught 
practically. Demand for Operators. 





PIANOS. 


DECKER & BROTHERS’ 
FULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 
WITH AGRAPFE ARRANGEMENTS, 

LEECKER STREE 


One Bioek East from Broadway, 
ESTABLISHED 1654. 


N.B.—We do not advertise any patent hambugs tor 
the purpose of blinding the Public, neither have we 
any connection with any house of the same name 

established at a more recent date. 
No. 1. 7 Octaves—Larze round corners, 
lyre and carved legs 
2. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, serpentir 
ttom, carved legs. 
7 Octaves—Large round corners, molding 
- rim, se eaageuenne wae eye 
arved le 
47 Octavee—Four round corners, back pono 
as front, molding on body of 
case, serpentine bottom, with 
Curved legs ......-.ccecccceseees 
. 5. Tk Oct's—Large double rounr tra heavy 
mokling on body of case, richest 
atyle of legs and extra carved 


New York. 


carved 





$300 
No. 


No. 3. 





All Decker & a ry ey their fu t 
iron plate with patent agrafle arrangements, beveled 
tops, ivory frout on keys, d bushed holes. Every 
instrument is warranted for'five years from ds ate ot 
sale. Terms casy. Call and examine befure purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 

F.C. LIGHTE & CO.,, 
Sole successors to Lighte, Newton & Bradbury. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1340, 
C, LIGHTS, LOUIS ERN.T, 
Manufacturers of 
. FIRST CLASS 
PIANO FORTES. 
Scle patentees of 
Lighte’s Celebrated Patent Insulated Iron 
Vrawe Highest Premium at the American 
World’s Fair and Exhibition of ihe In- 
dustry of 2ll Nations. 

The F. ©. LIGHTE & CO, PIANO FORTE ia ac- 
knowledge’ by the best musicians and by the leading 
n pers in the United States to be the most perfect 


and most reliable instrument made, ‘They were 
lly selected for the Cepneeeatery of Music of 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


]Y CHAEL FALIHEE, 


lows no Screws to 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


febli-ly 


the best water closets now in use, 
advantage over all others, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED Goops, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Sole Patentee of the Ew HINGE BUTT, which ale 
seen, 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STYEET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CITY, + 
— 


Health, Comfort, Safety and Economy. 
A Water C toate ‘Worthy the Name. 


A. LFRED IVERS’ 
A Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorous 


WATER CLOSET, 


A Mucu anv Lono-neEpep IMPROVEMENT. 
This is the only Self-acting Water Closet ever Introduced, 
None more simple, and none so durable, 

Of the annoyance, costly repairs, and filthiness of 
our present water closets, the public need not be told 
—experience has taught them, 

This new invention is designed to take the place of 
They have every 


THEY WILL NOT FREEZE !—They may be put in 
the open yard orin a palace or tenement house, thus 


| causing the removal and filling up of the fithy and 


obnoxious sinks, and carrying the contents of the 
closets direct to the sewers; they cannot become filthy 
but must always remain perfe ctly clean, 

THEY DO NOT REQUIRE THE LEAST HUMAN 
AID TO MAKE THEM OPERATE—There being na 
cocks, calves, wires, pulls, springs, cranks, levers, a 
anything whatever, for the person using them to 
touch, Consequently cannet be put out of order. 

THEY CANNOT LEAK !—And the inventor will 
guarantee them to keep) erfectly clean with one-half 
the water that mnet leak from all other water closeta, 

USELESS WASTE OF WATER!—If the water 
closets now in use were upon this principle, the in- 
ventor would guarantee a saving to the City of New 
York alone of ten million gallons daily. 

It only needs to be eeen to be appreciated, Al in- 
terested are invited tu call and examine one in opera. 
tion at the store, ALFRED IVERS, Plumber, o 

316 Fourth ave., bet, 23d and 24th sta, 

Pinmbing Work, in all its branches executed in any 
part of the Union by exper) euced workmen on reas ye 
able terms, ley 


| Important Information, 









W. A. HAYWARDS, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 


Can be found School Badges and Medals, Eastern Star, 
Daughte raoft Rebekah, Masonic, Odd Fellows, Knights 
ot Pythias, Temperance and Society Pins and Chains 
for every known order. Also, Bessehes and Tar Rings, 
Bracelets, fiager Rings, Lockets, Chains, Studs and 
Ruttons; together with everything in the Jewelry 
line. 


HAIR MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 
CH" Designs can be seen by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS, 
Or Jewelry of any description made to order. 


— 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM< 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC, 
J. TUCKER, 

24 ANN 


STREET, N Y. 





- =- 


SEWING MACHINES, 


THE LYON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LATE 


FINELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, } 
33 Union Square, (north). 


‘ow York and are use lin the leading institutions of | SAMPLE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 


America, both North and South. 

The j of the last American Institute fair, held in 
New York city, say in their official report awarding us 
the medal: “ No, 479. Piano of F.C. Lighte & Co, is 
the let in order of merit aud equal to any square 
piano to us.” 


WAREROOMS: 

(at the old stand), 
421 Broome 
between Crosby and streets, 

Bow Yous Orr. 

orem on 4 


or evo for alas rived eats “ 





FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 
Drop feed and other improvements applied to old ma 





chines, or old machines taken in ex 2, 
Agents wanted. lély 
CHA ty Es Wl. SUBSE 
Monudciane of 
ENGLISH PICTUR ~he ATS, PASSE-PAR- 


For Drew ie Pacrss, Printa, etc., 
Betweon Broaden and bee = : rs 
wery. 
_ Rew YORK Cit. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





SS 





ee 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORE. 


The results of the examination were 
announced to’the students in thé chapel of 
the college on Thursday morning, by Pres- 
ident Webb. He made a few remarks, in 
which he said that the result might as- 
tonish some, but it had been expected for 
along time !y the faculty. Most all the 
students deficient at the last examination 
were advanced with the deficiencies bang- 
ing over them, and it is no cause of sur- 
prise that they should fail now. We in- 
tend tohave the diplomas of this college 
mean something more than mere impres- 
sions on parchment of what the student 
should have in his head, and those to 
whom we give them must have honestly 
gained them. They must be of as great a 
value as heretofore, and maintain the high 
standing which the institution has ob- 
tained. 

President Webb then announced the re- 
sult, calling the names of the students who 
were not advanced, and also, those who 
were deficient in one or more studies, 
either during the term or on examination. 


The latter were directed to the various |, 


committees of the faculty who were ap- 

pointed to revise the resuk of their exami- 
Ler a The number of students who ap- 
peared before these committees was about 
eighty-five. 

f the students in the Senior class all but 
five were advanced ; in the Junior class 
nine were not advanced ; in the Sophomore 
class twelve wer@ not advanced; and in 
the Freshman class forty-eight were not 
advanced. 

The fifth section of the Freshman class, 
as a whole, passed the best examination 
and showed the cleanest record for the 
term ; there were only two students found 
deficient at the examjnation, and three dur- 

—™ term. 

rofessor Scott, Principal of the Intro- 
ductory Department, announced the re- 
sults to the students in the Assembly room 

of the new building. Of the three hundred 
and eighty students in the intesductory 
Department only thirty-three were not a 
vanced—a fraction over eight per cent.— 
hooray is an exceedingly satisfactory exe 
ibit. ; 





PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorized for use and included in List of Supplies for 
the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by the 
Board of Education. 





GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS. 


FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 


COOLEY’S PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY, 


SHELDON’S OBJECT-LESSONS 


SERIES. 

TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES. 

MARPER’S PRACTICAL COMPO- 
SITION. 


DAY’S SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c. 
LORD’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 

PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKsS, 
VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
PENMANSHIP. 





A full descriptive list of the above text-books 
and Catalogue of works of reference may be 
obtained on application to the Publishers. 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 Utliversity Place, 
AND 


33, 35 & 47 West Lith Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





Annual Subscribers,......+---eceeeceseeeeeeeeeeees $5 00 
Sewi-Annual......-.++ seen 3:00 
Quarterly....---- - 200 
Monthly 10 
Daily..cccceseseeeeeececceeeseeeeeeeeeeveeeseseenes 0 05 


The above subscription entitles all members to one 
complete work at a time, whether in one volume or 
more. 

Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished at the earliest con- 
venience. 

ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED, 

It is our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, in 
point of magnitude and the variety of its works 
second to none. 

The volumes have nearly all been selected with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
public, and in whose name the library is founded. 

R, H. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors, 

_ JAMES WALKER, Librarian, 





CORNS  EXTRAC {TED 
CHIROPODIST. 28225038 
e came. other affec- 

tions of the feet at like moderave ra‘ 

PROF. WEBBER, Surgeon Giewetie, 
765 Broadway, 
Nearly 0 opposite | Stewart's 
— 


Diefendorf’s Hard Rubber rucses 


ee 
GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE ¢0.\°"™ 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office; No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED i859. 


Assets, - - $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - = = $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FO"FEITABLE. 


WM. T. HOOKER... 
EVERETT CLAPP... 
LUCIUS’ McADAM..........+.++. Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH..,... accuntoes Assistant Secretary 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No, 172 Broadway, gt ony Lane. 





ew Yor, Dec, 1, 1871. 


oT 
Notice was recentl ven ry our intention to in- 





crease company. have 
now the satisfaction of announcing that it has been 
on _ The following is a statement of the 
of the P 3 
Caah Capital,......cecsecereceesceee peeeeee ++ $200,010 00 
Burplus.....ccceccccccscecccccescvcnevecscces 
Total AGsets.......0-.cccreeceseeseeseee $281,359 00 


In presenting ee above statement, it will be seen 
on is offered to every holder, 
ce Will prove to be as favor- 
me = pre oe = any other comeany. 
all ite promptly andin 
fall tor sonny tee enty years. A portion of your busi- 
ness is respec wend solicited. 
James Van Noupen, President. 
R. Canman Compus, Vice President. 
Gro. W. Monteéommny, Secretary. 








FINANCIAL, 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK. 


Twenty-first Am Annual ayer. 
te Jani 
onetes in 1 ee 
Assets, January 1, 1872.0......-secceeceee $8,695,120 13 
STATEMENT OF COST AND PRESENT VALUE OF 
ASSETS. 





Coat. 
+ 151,546 03 300,000 00 


first liens on Rea) Estate 

ued at $8,006,400..........++ 3,816,875 00 3,816,875 00 

United States 5 per cent. Reg. 
due 1874........ ecccce 100,000 00 =: 110,000 00 

United States 6 per cent. Reg. 
Bonds, due 1881.......+++++++ 250,000 00 285,000 00 

be a States 5-20 Reg. Bonds 
, 1864and 1867........ 608,000 00 668,300 00 

vated st States 10-40 Reg. Bonds 
if 1862: . 200,000 00 = 220,000 00 


New York State 6 per “cent. 
peccccseccerstesces 100,000 00 107,000 @@ 


cent. Pee: 350,000 00 
Minsou! and other State Bonds 40,905 00 





New York County Bonds.. 612,000 00 
| wah < City. ne nds... 994,500 00 
Bonds the Citi of Troy, . 

Brooklyn and Yonukers....... 335,000 00 © 335,000 00 
East Cheater pense. eoccccecccee 50,000 00 48,000 00 
Amount ge 

cured tao Ualted 

States and Kew york Stat 
568,357 83 = 568,357 83 
164,318 73 164,318 73 
oo =S53,617 54 617 
8,695,120 13 8,990,960 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Due Depositors. ...8,183,000 95 
Forty-seco - 
dend, Jan. 1.... 219,067 62 
United’ —_ * Tax 
to Jan. L.......+ 13,193 63 $8,415,262 21 
Surpius at Present Value...........+.... + $575,697 89 


4 


HORACE F. CLARK, 
J.M. RAYMOND, 
JOSEPH RUDD, 
Committee of Examination. 
E, J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SC! HELL, Treasurer. 
tary. 


Sr 





. F, Atvonp, Secre' 


EW YORK SAVINGS DANE, CORNER EIGHTH 


Avenue aud Fourteenth 6 n daily from 
pdt to3r.™. On Monday, Thu y and Saturda: 

ven of ul from 6 Ly 8 P.M. ar the Saturday even- 

of July and August. —_ interest 

nD au sums from $5 to $5. posits made 


= or or eke fore the 
est from that date. 


First of any month, ‘wil draw inter- 








A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N, Y., 
will dis of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including 
Waters’, at cmremely prices for cash, during this 
month, or will =. from $4 to $20 =e ly until 
jd; the same to let. and rent applied i hased. 
new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the beautiful 
boy and perfect tone ever made, now os exhibition 
«1 Broadway, New York. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS OF 


A. 8. Barnes & Company 


of Education for the Pub- 


Are by the Board 
lie Se! of New York City: 


Davies’ Arithmetics, 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Aceonemy. 











for RUPTURE are pronounced the best in use. Call 


testimonials. Third Avenue. (32 Bible House.) 


Of the above list we 
Gagne jes are more re extensively cere Senor: 
wo series 





peVng 


wor MUSE 
THE GREAT F. ¥ RESORT. 
TES FROM ALL PARTS 44 THE WORLD 
a exbibition from & A. M. to 8 P. M. 
The celebrated Bermuda ‘Giant, 


Ofeet 1s eee Moora age Boyt 
CGREGOR, J} ‘ 


RO’ 
with hair as white as snow, and silken texture, while 
8 are of a de 
E-ROOM 


the e 
TWO PERFORMANCES IN THE 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
A chaste and i Seeconetenebo entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents: mu, 25 cents. 








" SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


OUR 
TED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 


‘J 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHING 
APPARATUS, 
. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cta. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York, 











SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Trusrers, Teacnens, Schoo: ComxrtTeEKs and thos 
desiring to purchase furniture, will find it to the 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the a 
vantage over the many new houses in this line tha 
are springing up it the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use o 
several valuable patents \ hich we control, to offer all 
the modern improvement at prices that Wefy com- 

etition. 

For particulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





th ay 


Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES. 

N. B.—Bleeck« r street and Eighth avenue care pas- 

within one block of the door. 

BARNET?’S PARLOR GYMNASIUM 
and CHEST EXPANDER for schools and families. 

For sale by J. BECKER & CO., 1140 Broadway, N. Y, 








HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DREssS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS BOTTOMS, 
‘GUIPURE LACE, 
Machine Twist, Sewing and bestiery Silke, &e, 
907 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Near Twentieth street. ) 


~ TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty- Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 
ranted as represented, 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
62 SS 


~~ ss ¢ — 
BOOSEY’S 
CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
STANDARD OPERAS, HALF-DIME SONGS. 


TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 
Send for full catalogues. 


BOOSEY & Co., 
#10 BROADWAY, X. Y. 


SPELLING. 











Sa 


PLES FREE. New 
Ruled for 
the — eae. 


N. Y. SILICATE 

OOK SLATE CO. 

191 FULTON 8t. 
New York. 


‘SERVANTS 
A 
SEWING MACHINES. 


NO EXCUSE NOW. 

Persons of very moderate means can now obtain a 
SINGER NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, or any 
other first-class Sewing Machine, by paying $10 down 
and $5 per month. Also, Families can be supplied 
swith honest and reliable domestic SERVANTS, 

ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street, Second door East of Bowery. 














- Smmmetrier! = The ‘Symmetrzer! 


NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


Frrst. All who find it difficult to maintain an elegant bearing. 

Seconp. All who, from habit or occupation, are Sisposed to droop. 

Tarp. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression about the Chest; also short 
cough on attempting full inspiration. 

aor All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lungs. 
All who have sense of twitching pain in Back, with frequent desire to 
place both hands oo Figs to lean back and draw a long breath. 

Sixt ional men, Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks and others who 
are copepeiiod * bend over the desk. 

- — All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 
ac’ 

Erents. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 
mr the merits of the Symmetrizer. 

mi. aves as try to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 

can impart. For sale everywhere; di and country mer- 
cant, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establishments will be enabled 
to supply their customers. 
RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, 

How to be measured: 1st, Number of inches around the body close under each 

srm; 2d, Height of party ordering. BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on a receipt of price. 


D. SHEA’S 


POPULAR CLOTHING STORE, 


Corner BROOME and CROSBY Streets, One Block from Broadway. 
CLOTHING—EVERY STYLE AND QUALITY FOR MEN AND BOYS. 

Broome Street Prices Low Enough. Boy's Suits from $6 to $13. Youth's $8 to $18. Men's All Wool, 
wel mato cute. Frock or Derby atyle, $9 t- $21. — a ab gy Fy 4 3 
refundel if deshed. - ta oe Fn ane l@ly 

50 PER CENT. SAVED 
AT 31 BIBLE HOUSE. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY THE USE OF . 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


DR. J. C. SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS, 
NO. 31 BIBLE HOUSE, 


Corner of 9th Street, yn Avenue Entrance. 2) NEW YORE. 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! — 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, [Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for = ¢ Jor cash, orto rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to ‘purchase. Repairing done well and prom Call and examine before deciding elsewhere, 
M. M. MER ie late Cummings, No. 8. Unien Square. 


“NOTICE 


TO PRINCIPALS OF EVENING SCHOOLS 


QUACKENBOS’ PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Is bette adapted than any other for use in Evening classes for the fo'lowing reason: 
THE EXAMPLES IT CONTAINS ARE MORE EARIED. MORE PRACTICAL AND. MORE NUMEROUS than 
in avy other book of like grade. 
2. The examples do not involve tedious operations. 
3. The examples are so constructed as to re require thenght = ie pert of the pupil. 
4. It teaches the METHODS ACTUALLY USED BY BUSIN EN. 
5. Prominence is given to those branches of Commercial Arthesetic which are likely to be needed in active 
2 wees out of Bills and Accounts of Sales, the Casting of of Interest. Partial Payment, Profit and 
88, Stocks. 
6. The rules are brief and panizeie x —_ centionse-e, metaing not being obscured by a mass of words, 
=“ a terse form of expression w’ rfectl 
IT TEACHES E SHORTEST sires AN AND StosT EASY TO BE REMEMBERED modes of per- 
forming _ different operations of which it 
‘or these and many other reasons we pi neal ite use in evening and other schools, knowing that it wil? 
give ae satisfaction to every teacher. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


’ pane pate FORMS, CAN BE IN- 
LADIES’ ysjee. Give grace to the 
an “= to any address upon re- 


ceipt of $2. Rage peer. Call or address 
. WOOD, 710 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Symmetrizer' 

































WAX FLOWERS. 
Will teach a few young ladies by an improved art 
the method of making 
WAX FLOWERS, CROSSES, VASES, ETC. 


Ce Terms moderate. a TO 1872. 
MRS. A. WARD, 12 W. Thirty-fifth et. ap ws 
N.B. Special rates will be made with tenchers and R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
school children. 


Manutacturer of and dealer in all grades of 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rroadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties, 
Originator of the celebrated ‘‘ PANTER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of thie kind. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for 
our catalogue of Drawing 
Instruments, Paper, etc, 


Address A. J. BICKNELL & Co., 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


WM. ARNOLD & & CO, 


(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 
Opposite A. T. STEWART'S, 


NEW YORK. 


’ RUBBER ‘GOODS, NOVELTIES THAT 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. A 
lady in attendance, Call oraddress 


_Goopr EAR’S ‘RUBBER CO., 710 Broadway, N. Y. 








R. STEWART'S 


“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN,’ 


WOMAN'S -FRIEND. 
Alike valuable to al 
















Ages and both Sexes a 

SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND MOST PRACTICAL . THE BEST TONIC and 
ofany yet brought to the notice of the Public. regulator of Human 
RECRIVED THE FIRST xenon AT THE LATE System in all cases of de 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE F. 


THE SYSTEM OF 


“Convent Physical Brerise, 


known as the 


BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 


is now in operation, and are goottel invited to 
call and examine it a! . 


120, 214, 346 and 830 BROADWAY, —— YORK, or 
158 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, W. D. 


attention of CH 
See ales cae 
commended by Profession. —~4 


Office, Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 
LEWIS G. JANES & CO, 


Broadway. 










bility—chronic or other- 


from ap im- 
paired circulation, ora 
ted condition ot 





RK. upon or address Dr. 
8 Varick Pace, N. ¥. (Sullivan 8i., 
Bleecker ste. Price per bottle, Ove 

15-ly 


cou m 





|| 


Dr: ¢ 


‘REESE CEE SE 





